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EDITORIAL 


WANT to say a few words about the National 
| Gramophonic Society this month. To be per- 

fectly frank, we are not getting the support from 
our readers on this side of the Atlantic that we get 
from the other. I fully recognise the growing 
embarrassment for the purse of the riches which the 
recording companies offer us every month, but there 
have been several occasions lately when I have had 
to ask myself whether there is still any real need for 
such a society as ours. It is beginning to look as 
if the greater and lesser recording companies were 
providing all the Chamber Music that the public at 
home can absorb, and it was with this feeling of 
uneasiness about the value of the N.G.S. that I 
recently put out a “ feeler ”’ in the matter of song 
recording. ‘I should like to be able to announce that 
the response I received was more encouraging than it 
has been, but though several enthusiasts have 
acclaimed the idea and given us the benefit of their 
suggestions, the general response has not been lively 
enough to encourage us to proceed any further with 
this scheme at present. We are still receiving enough 
support for our publications of Chamber Music to 
warrant our continuing with them, but if we are 
merely going to record charming Quartets of Haydn 
and Mozart, which will inevitably sooner or later be 
given to us by the recording companies, I shall have 
to consider very seriously the value of our activities, 
which are, as may be imagined, a great additional 
strain upon an already overworked staff. At this 
point let me print a delightful letter we have received 
from Mr. William Braid White, whose monthly 
articles are the most refreshing feature of the Talking 
Machine World in America, which is by far the largest 
magazine of its kind in the world :— 

** May I thank you most heartily for the perfectly 
charming records which came a few days ago, giving 
me the latest fruits of the activities of your wonderful 
Society. The recording in the case of both the 
Mozart flute quartet and the Haydn ‘ Sunrise ’ 
quartet is beautifully done, and it is difficult to say 
which of the two is better. Music-lovers the world 
Over Owe you a tremendous debt of gratitude. The 
example of the N.G.S. has been very possibly the 
greatest single force in compelling the commercial 
manufacturers of records to take their courage in both 
hands and go forward along artistic lines. It is 
difficult to know where the record situation would be 


to-day if it had not been for the high-mindedness and 
intrepidity of you and your associates. 

‘‘ Thanks to you, we have to-day permanent 
records of some of the loveliest and least known, both 
of classical and of modern work. Lovers of chamber 
music will never cease to bless your name, and among 
those who sing your praises daily I beg that you will 
number the name of William Braid White.”’ 


Encouragement like this does make us feel that 
it is worth while to persevere, and to Mr. Braid 
White’s spontaneous and generous praise I must add 
my thanks to that group of enthusiasts who manage 
the excellent American monthly review called The 
Phonograph. They have never failed to recognise 
the value of our enterprise, and never hesitated to 
give it the prominence which we at any rate think 
it deserves. We are also indebted to some of the 
most enterprising firms in the U.S.A. for their efforts 
to make our Society’s existence felt over that side. 
But once again I ask myself, what about the future ? 
It has always been my dream to give opportunities 
of being heard on the gramophone, not merely to 
combinations of players, but also to composers, and 
it has naturally been a great pride and pleasure when 
such a combination as the International String Quar- 
tet is recognised with the scarlet and gold of the 
H.M.V. Celebrity discs. I do not mean to claim that 
the International String Quartet could not have 
reached that eminence without our help. I am 
enough of an optimist to believe that all really good 
things finally gain recognition, but I do claim that 
a society like the N.G.S., if it were accorded the 
support it deserves, might hasten that recognition, 
not merely, as I said before, of combinations of 
players, but also of composers, and it is precisely in 
the reception that our readers seem inclined to accord 
to all modern music that I find my chief reason for 
doubting the value of our work in the immediate 
future. Whenever we have sent out a voting list we 
always find that the majority records its vote in 
favour of old music against new, and if we examine 
our sales we shall find that most of the contemporary 
work we have recorded has been comparatively poorly 
supported, and I ask myself what earthly chance we 
should have of obtaining the least recognition for 
the work of our modern composers. So long as the 
big recording companies were shy of publishing 
chamber music I saw no reason to deprive our sup- 
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porters of such works as the Brahms Clarinet Quin- 
tet, but now that the established works of chamber 
music are gradually finding their way into the cata- 
logues of the big recording companies, I do want to 
start publishing work that would have no chance at 
all of being published without our help. I do not 
ask of our public that they should immediately invest 
their hard-earned money in the often doubtful 
achievements of modernity, but I do ask them to 
spare a little more of their money for the lovely and 
perfectly safe achievements of the past which now 
adorn our list. By doing so they will give us finan- 
cial confidence and enable us to make a few experi- 
ments with the present. 

The circulation of this magazine increases every 
month and reflects the increasing popularity of 
recorded music, but the support accorded to the 
National Gramophonic Society not merely does not 
increase, but it shows an inclination to decrease, and 
so long as that tendency exists it will be impossible 
for us to extend the utility of the Society. To put 
it briefly, we cannot afford to take the least risk of 
publishing any work for which we do not know in 
advance if there is a genuine demand. This musical 
conservatism of the public is noticeable all round. 
Indignant enthusiasts who write and complain of the 
duplication and re-duplication of stock pieces of 
music forget that such a duplication and re-duplica- 
tion is entirely due to the public itself. There does 
not exist in any recording studio a sinister passion 
for compelling every barytone to sing the Prologue 
to Pagliacci, but what does exist is a weary conscious- 
ness that if the new barytone makes his début with 
an entirely new song, there will be no market for it. 
There are probably few great discoveries still to be 
made in the world of cooking, but those mighty 
geniuses who discovered and bequeathed to posterity 
such combinations as cucumber with salmon or red- 
currant jelly with roast saddle of mutton, and a 
hundred others, equally inspired by the genius of 
gluttony, had not merely courage themselves, but 
demanded courage from their clients. I do wish that 
a little of this empirical daring could be cultivated in 
musical audiences of to-day. 

These remarks of mine about the conservatism of 
the gramophone public apply with equal force to 
** listeners-in.”” We are continually reading reproach- 
ful protests against the unenterprising musical pro- 
grammes of the B.B.C. The blame for this lack of 
enterprise rests entirely with the British public, the 
vast majority of which demands that the B.B.C. shall 
give it familiar music. The least attempt to take a 
step further along the road of musical experience 
always evokes a storm of protests and correspon- 
dence. There are moments of exasperation when I 
visualise the British musical public howling like a 
spoilt child at the heels of whatever nurse or governess 
is trying to drag it along the high road of art. The 


man in the street who will suffer the persecution of 
bureaucracy, who will submit to be dragooned by 
people like the present Home Secretary, who will — 
tolerate the incredible crassness of the people he 
chooses to govern him, will indeed bleat amiably for 
any down-at-heel shepherd that drives him along the 
road of imaginary progress, and only seems to have 
an opinion of his own (which is in most cases the mere 
expression of a ludicrous vanity) when he is offered 
something new in art. The daily Press, which has 
always been jealous of the B.B.C., is chiefly to be 
blamed for encouraging the slaves of our industrial 
civilisation to suppose that their opinions about art 
have any more value than the bleating sheep. Yet 
the unpleasant fact remains that these bleatings do 
find their way into print, and that the revelation 
they afford of human vanity does at times make one 
despair. When I first began to write for the Sunday 
Pictorial I used to get a few letters from these self- 
opinionated jackasses, but they found my replies too 
discouraging, and I am glad to say that the bulk of 
my correspondence now consists of questions from 
simple people anxious for simple information. The 
tendency of so many wireless and gramophone users 
to treat the radio and the gramophone as something 
which makes a noise in a corner of the room justifies 
all the criticism levelled against both by sane men 
and women. Who does not know the house in which, 
when the conversation becomes general, or the hand 
of Bridge exciting, the hostess invites one of the 
children to turn the wireless down a little, as she 
might invite it to turn down the gas-stove? The 
real reason why most people object to “ talks ”’ is 
not the poor quality of the average talker, but 
because the talker, good, bad or indifferent, inter- 
rupts the conversation. In the same way, unfamiliar 
music interrupts feeble semi-attention, which is all 
that familiar music demands from its listeners. 
Nobody enjoys a good tune more than I do, and 
nobody would more regret any policy which deprived 
us of the opportunity of hearing good tunes from 
time to time. But why are we to go through life on 
about 25 musical compositions, and why have people 
not enough intellectual humility to recognise that 
often what seems so strange at first becomes with a 
little application from the mind, a little generosity 
from the emotion, as dear and as familiar as anything 
in the stock repertory of music? I daresay readers of 
Tue GRAMOPHONE will tell themselves that I have no 
business to be lecturing them in this fashion, but 
nearly every reader who supports the National 
Gramophonic Society has been supporting THE 
GRAMOPHONE from its beginning. The proportion of 
new supporters of the N.G.S. to new readers of the 
paper is painfully small. To those new readers I 
make an appeal. Will they not stop for a moment 
and consider if they are really getting all that they 
might get out of the music which is offered them in 
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these days with such lavishness, or have I to face the 
depressing prospect of seeing our circulation steadily 
increase and our artistic importance correspondingly 
decline? It does seem a little ridiculous, doesn’t it, 
that with a circulation four times as large as it was 
when we started the National Gramophonic Society 
we cannot sell any more records than when we first 
began, and that through the inability of obtaining 
any kind of support from our more recent readers, we 
should be compelled to ask ourselves whether our 
continued existence serves any really useful purpose 
to the art to which we are all supposed to be so much 


devoted. 
4 * oa 


I understand that there is a generally diffused idea 
among the public that all sorts of new inventions are 
coming along in the gramophone world, which will 
soon make the existing disc and machine out of 
date. Let me take this opportunity of assuring our 
readers that any kind of really drastic alteration in 
present methods of reproduction is completely 
remote. 

By this I do not mean to suggest that the imme- 
diate future will not see a widely extended use of 
electrical reproducers, though such a method can no 
longer be called revolutionary. I do not intend to 
rush in at present with my ideas about electrical 
reproduction, because I require time in which to put 
those ideas in order and arrive at what I do think 
about it. The point, however, I wish to make now 
is that no reader of this paper need hesitate for a 
moment to purchase the magnificent albums of major 
works which are being issued all the time. I should 
like to be able to take readers into my confidence and 
tell them about some of the recording projects for the 
future, but I will content myself with saying that 
they are going to get all they want of the music they 
want. No, the discs with which we have so long been 
familiar will not be supplanted by anything else for 
a very long time to come. There may, of course, be 
some plot to bring out some new kind of recording 
medium of which I am ignorant, but I do not think 
so, nor do I think that, if any such new type of repro- 
ducing medium appeared, it would have any chance 
in the hands of a new company. Our readers may 
rest assured that I shall be the first to warn them of 
any impending revolution that is likely to make any 
— extravagance in the purchase of new records 
rash. 

In another column Lady Elspeth Campbell has 
written for us a charming article on Gaelic records 
and, bearing in mind my remarks about conservatism, 
I do wish I could induce those people who have no 
Kind of connection with the Highlands to give them- 
selves the pleasure of getting acquainted with some 
of these lovely melodies. An opportunity presents 
itself now when the Parlophone Company have just 
issued several additions to their list. Most readers 














by this time have learned to treasure the Eriskay 
Love Lilt, which is becoming nearly as popular as the 
Londonderry Air. There are many other songs which 
have only to be heard a little more frequently than 
they are to become equally popular. One of the 
great difficulties with which Gaelic records have had 
to contend is the small proportion of the population 
with any acquaintance with the language. I have 
arranged with the Parlophone Company and Messrs. 
Maclaren, Gaelic Publishers, of Glasgow, to translate 
for them into literal English prose all the Gaelic songs 
which have so far been issued. This booklet will be 
published some time next year, and will include, 
besides the Gaelic words and translations by myself, 
some historical notes by the Lady Elspeth Campbell. 

Meanwhile, before I deal more exhaustively with 
these new records, let me recommend as absolutely 
certain to please any musical Sassenach, whatever he 
may know of Gaelic, two records of duets by Neil 
Maclean and his wife, Miss Jenny Currie. I shall 
not frighten you by printing the titles in the original 
language. I will give you instead the numbers from 
the Parlophone list—E3549 and E3550. In both 
there is a beauty which I cannot believe will not 
appeal to the hearts of all. There are two records 
also of Miss Currie’s beautiful soprano singing solo. 
The numbers are E8547 and E8548. Of Mr. Maclean’s 
new solo records I recommend more particularly 
E3546, of Mr. Kenneth Macrae’s E8584, and of Mr. 
Roderick Macleod’s E3581. 

There is a considerable agitation at the moment 
about the battalions of Brahms’ First Symphonies 
which have been marching and countermarching 
across Europe, and have even been convoyed across 
the Atlantic. I shall try to disentangle the musical 
from the political situation next month, or, in other 
words, to say with my hand on my heart which I 
think is the best version of the Brahms First 
Symphony. 

Finally, in case our readers have not entirely suc- 
cumbed to the fascination of Gaelic, I may mention 
that my chief occupation in the London office has 
been playing over two Regal records of an Old Time 
Music-Hall performance. These are really magnifi- 
cent. Just as Sir Arthur Pinero’s ‘‘ Squire ”’ was 
said to bring the scent of hay across the footlights, so 
may I say that these records will bring the smell of 
alcohol into any Pussyfoot drawing-room. No, but 
really, joking apart, these two records are an astonish- 
ing feat of stage management. 


ComMpTon MACKENZIE. 





A Happy and Musical 
New Year 
to All our Readers 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AND CHAMBER 
MUSIC 


By THE EDITOR 


[The following are some further extracts from an article contributed to Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of 
Chamber Music, the monumental work edited by W. W. Cobbett, our friend and contributor, and are here 
reprinted by kind permission of the Oxford University Press. | 


Schubert, who, as far as I know, was never ham- 
pered by theories, has survived the malice of time as 
a piece of natural scenery might survive new main- 
roads and the traffic of charabancs. Of his chamber 
music we already have recorded the octet, two quin- 
tets, three quartets, two trios, and a number of 
snippets, and I can safely assert that just as the 
Unfinished Symphony is the most popular of all sym- 
phonies, possibly of all orchestral works, so by one 
or other of his compositions in chamber music more 
people have entered that charmed highway of art 
than by any other; for chamber music is a highway, 
though, like the Via Appia, it may have all the 
amenities of a byway. I find that I am always 
inclined to play Schubert’s chamber music at 
twilight; and that not because he appeals to the 
sentimental mood which arrives so easily when the 
day’s work is done, for to say truth my day is lazier 
than my night, so that about twilight I am more 
likely to be feeling tense than relaxed. But Schubert 
suits the twilight, distilling his melodies as the 
flowers their scents at such an hour. His tunes come 
in successive gusts of perfume as when one passes 
from border to border of the garden at the shutting- 
in of a long June day. Now it is a cluster of stocks, 
now the ** homely cottage smell ’’ of sweet-williams, 
then suddenly a melody rich as lilies, but threaded 
by a brief and exquisite poignancy as of crushed 
thyme or sprig of rosemary plucked in passing and 
lightly tossed away. 

- * * 


The reason why I have made a habit of working 
to the accompaniment of chamber music is not due 
to any desire on my side to procure an appropriate 
state of emotion; but every writer, whatever his 
capacity for concentration, is peculiarly exposed to 
attacks of the irrelevant and trivial when he is most 
fain to be free of them. And these petty assaults are 
somehow warded off much more successfully when 
the background of my mind is occupied by great 
music. I do not intend to convey by that phrase the 
subconscious mind. It is more imperative that the 
subconscious mind should be concentrated on the 
business in hand than any other function, because 
finally it will be the subconscious mind which will 
produce the material. It is the background of the 


conscious mind for which I crave an occupation. 
The music is playing the same part as fhe beads of a 
rosary. Usually, in spite of working I am able to 
follow the music intelligently enough to know when 
the wrong side of a disc has been placed on the turn- 
table, but there are times—trare, alas, but all the 
more wonderful for their rarity—when the determina- 
tion to hammer some sentence into shape is so tre- 
mendous that a long quartet can be played from 
beginning to end without my being consciously aware 
of it. And this is really a surprising and delicious 
experience, because I shall have heard the whole 
composition as it were in a moment of time, so swiftly 
will time have swept past, and the impression of the 
whole work on my imagination will have been faintly 
comparable to the original conception of the com- 
poser, since I shall have heard the essence of his 
inspiration as he must have heard it in a moment of 
time. I should be inclined to make a positive claim 
that the only way for the average man to listen to 
music for more than a very short while is as an 
accompaniment to some occupation. All honest 
people will admit that the trivial and irrelevant are 
most aggressive when they are deliberately listening 
to music, and one of my objections to programme 
music has always been that perpetual intervention 
of the trivial and irrelevant between myself and the 
composer’s mood. Moreover, I am inclined to resent 
his assumption that he is capable of inducing in me 
the state of mind and the experience round which he 
is writing, just as, were I a musician, I should resent 
being told by a poet that words strung meaninglessly 
but musically together were a substitute for music 
itself. I am so jealous of music’s potency that I 
hate to see it shackled with fetters of which poets 
and painters would only be too happy to disem- 
barrass themselves, could they but do so. Nothing 
is more hostile to programme music than the gramo- 
phone, because, as it seems to me, the possibility of 
frequent repetition is fatal to such a convention ; for 
either the composer’s programme is so realistically 
conveyed that the composition becomes a short story, 
in which case, however subtly wrought, familiarity 
must breed contempt at last, or the programme is so 
vaguely conveyed that it was not worth affixing. 
Take, for instance, Schénberg’s sextet, Verklarte 
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Nacht, to which is attached a tiresome and senti- 
mental piece of Teutonic narrative. By all the rules 
of the game, frequent repetition should gradually 
inure us to its beauties. Does this follow? On the 
contrary, the frequent repetition of what is only 
saved from complete amorphousness by the illus- 
trations in words that accompany it may become 
finally more exasperating than the first performance 
might have seemed to the most conservative ear. 
And here is a problem for the gramophone to solve. 
One is so continually hearing it asserted that modern 
music only fails to attract because it is unfamiliar, 
that one is anxious to take advantage of the gramo- 
phone as one might take advantage of the printing 
press to remove this handicap. An important object 
of the National Gramophonic Society was to give 
modern works of chamber music a chance to com- 
pete with the classics. Yet since the society was 
founded, the majority of the members have voted 
more and more emphatically every time against 
modern works. This may be only a very small straw, 
but it may be taken as a good enough indication of 
the wind’s direction ; because among the members of 
such a society we might expect to find a large pro- 
portion of modernists. The older lovers of chamber 
music, most of whom for a long time regarded the 
gramophone as a vulgar and inadequate machine to 
supply them with music, are in fact a small minority. 
Moreover, contemporary composers, who have taken 
the existence of the gramophone for granted, surely 
ought not to be more heavily handicapped by it than 
Haydn and Mozart. 

Yet there are times when one is grateful for a label. 
A case in point is the Spring sonata of Beethoven, 
which, perhaps because the name was not affixed by 
the composer himself, seems to possess a better de- 
scriptive value, for inasmuch as we are not obliged 
to accept it we can accept it more easily. I never 
hear it played but I become aware beyond the music 
of the sharp young green of the budding quickset, of 
deep and luminous April dusks in which lingers the 
frore breath of Winter, the bitter-sweet perfume of 
primroses and the waking fern. It is not Spring as 
we look forward to Spring in Winter, thinking to 
stand again in the sun’s eye, but the shy Spring we 
remember in the plentitude of July, such a Spring as 
Keats wrote of in St. Mark’s Eve. There is a sonata 
of Mozart’s for violin and piano which we are lucky 
enough to possess in recorded form also—Op. 18, 
No. 1, in A—to give it the only title it ever had— 
and this does suggest the Spring to which we look 
forward, poignant indeed, but only as all youth is 
poignant and as every Spring is poignant with a deli- 
cate and faint apprehension of what might be, but 
pure of all regret for what might have been. 

There is a further charm which the so frequent 
playing of chamber music to oneself can cast, and 
that is the way snatches of melody and brief phrases 


will come unbidden to provide the music that some 
exquisite moment demands. It is easy enough at 
such times to beguile oneself with the fancy that the 
secret meaning of that andante of Mozart’s or that 
rondo of Beethoven’s has been revealed, or why 
should it return thus as free of one’s bidding as a 
butterfly ? Nor is it necessarily one’s own mind that 
is illuminated by the echo of a tune. Sometimes a 
companion by whistling or humming it will make 
the relevation. The fourth movement of César 
Franck’s sonata, so beautifully played and recorded 
for the gramophone by Cortot and Thibaud, will 
always be associated in my memory with going down- 
hill through thickets of broom and myrtle, past crim- 
son cyclamens in the glinting shade of the big arbutus 
bushes that overhung the fragrant path; for once, 
when by such a path I was descending a gorge to the 
blue Tyrrhenian sea fifteen hundred feet beiow, my 
companions a few yards ahead were whistling the 
melody of that fourth movement. If for nothing 
else, I should hold the gramophone justified by 
making us free of César Franck’s sonata and quartet 
and sublime quintet. He, perhaps, more than any 
other composer, requires the right mood for his 
music, and how seldom shall we find it in a concert 
hall! I do not care to hear that quartet in a crowd, 
but in my own room with my own books and pic- 
tures round me, I am beside him in his organ loft, 
and I have heard the ‘* seraphim whose foc tfalls 
tinkled on the tufted floor.’’ Surely, if ever the 
Holy Angels walked beside a human being, they 
walked beside César Franck up there in the organ 
loft of Ste. Clothilde. Like Blake, he never lost his 
childish vision; and of all sublunary delights I know 
of few that can compare with reading to oneself the 
Songs of Innocence late on a winter night and then 
playing to oneself the quartet. That, indeed, is to 
hold eternity in an hour. I am not forgetting Pales- 
trina when I lament that the age of faith never really 
expressed itself in music. When we hear what a 
César Franck with the vision of a Van Eyck can do 
in music, we look, but in vain, for a composer who 
might be set beside Dante. Not even to Beethoven 
can we grant that eminence of the human mind. 
When I heard the later quartets occasionally I used 
to think that Beethoven had passed beyond the reach 
of a mortal, but now that I have been able to play 
these quartets over and over again, and listen to the 
ninth symphony over and over again, I have realised 
that he never for an instant transcended mortality 
as in the Paradiso Dante transcended it. The finale 
of the ninth symphony is a descent to earth from 
those flutterings in the first movement on the brink 
of life’s secret. Not that I would have Beethoven 
shed one trace of his common humanity with our- 
selves. I glory in his sublime failure to voice the 
ineffable, and I love him as I could never love Dante; 
but there are moments when I long for him to be able 
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to soar undismayed and never to groan, as he inevit- 
ably will somewhere in his greatest compositions, 
that life is after all naught but a wry joke. 

* + * 


Perhaps the habit of thinking about music is set 
up by the sheer amount of it that percolates through 
the mind when, as by the aid of the gramophone, it 
becomes the normal accompaniment of one’s daily 
life. The old way of educating by endless repetition 
chad more to be said for it than most people in these 
days are ready to admit. The abandonment of that 
system for what seems a more enlightened way of 
teaching Latin and Greek is only what the Americans 
did many years ago, with what some of us may 
consider disastrous results. Knowingness does not 
entirely take the place of knowledge, and the know- 
ledge that directs taste can only be acquired by a 
process of exhaustion. Repetition effects a kind of 
catalysis of the mind, and no substance demonstrates 
this more clearly than music. Habituated as we are 
to the chemical] action of reading a book over and 


ova 


te 


over again, we take for granted that only the best 
books, as we call them, will bear frequent re-reading. 
I do not find, however, that the ability to be often re- 
read necessarily endows a book with ** goodness ”’ as 
a work of art. Some of the worst books ever written 
will sustain repetition more easily than some of the 
best, and I find this even more definitely the case 
with music. The early and middle period quartets 
of Beethoven bear reiteration—I mean extensive re- 
iteration, not a mere half-a-dozen performances— 
more satisfactorily than the late quartets. The 
chamber music of Haydn and Mozart can be played 
night after night without the least wearisomeness. 
In the earlier days of the gramophone, when some 
fifty records making a total of six hours’ music were 
all that I could collect, I have played the same 
isolated and often much shortened movement every 
night for two months at a stretch without a momen- 
tary desire for a change. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 


SOME GAELIC SONGS AND THEIR 
TRADITIONS 


By LADY ELSPETH CAMPBELL 


R. COMPTON MACKENZIE has asked me 
M to write an article on Gaelic songs for THE 

GRAMOPHONE, and I am glad to do so, for 
although I love nearly all the music that is not too 
** modern,’’ both British and foreign, the music that I 
love the best is that of our own beautiful Gaelic songs. 
I wish that I had a really persuasive pen, and that I 
could arouse the interest of all gramophone owners 
who are lovers of real music, and induce them to 
take every opportunity to hear these songs well sung. 
I desire this largely for the selfish reason that I should 
like to have gramophone records of many songs that 
are not yet recorded. I own 28 Gaelic records, but 
only three records are as yet to be obtained that 
have had the advantage of the modern process of 
recording. These three records reproduce six songs, 
beautifully rendered by Mr. Neil MacLean, and are 
issued by the Parlophone Company. All of them 
delight me except ‘* Mhaighdeanan na h’airidh,”’ a 
song which no singer could ever make me like. I 
am glad to hear that some more Gaelic records are 
about to be issued by the Parlophone Company, 
including some—but not all—of the songs that I most 
want to have recorded. 


. Before referring to any more songs, I have a really 


serious complaint to make. Very few London dealers 
stock Gaelic records. This I cannot resent if there 
should be no large demand for them, but I do resent 
it when dealers will not keep and produce the list 
leaflets that cost them nothing. The Parlophone 
and other makers of records issue these free lists, and 
they should be available for perusal at any dealer 
who stocks the make of record desired. Friends of 
mine tell me that they have besought London dealers 
to sell them some of Mr. Neil MacLean’s records. 
They gave the titles and were told by polite salesmen 
** We don’t stock them, but shall be pleased to get 
them for you.’’ Nothing more happened. One 
friend prepaid a firm for a record that she greatly 
desired to own. This was two months ago, and 
she is still optimistically awaiting the arrival of that 
record. Why should Russian, German, Italian, 
French and Spanish records be listed in all the general 
catalogues when those of a language spoken in the 
British Isles are not mentioned, and thus made 
almost impossible to obtain in the city that manu- 
factures them? 


Our most interesting song is ** Caoil Muille ’’ (The 
Sound of Mull); the words are modern, for the old 
words are ‘lost, but this exquisite melody has been 
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cherished and preserved by each generation that has 
lived on and near the island of Iona since Whitsun 
Eve, May 12th, 568 a.p., for it was chanted on that 
day by Saint Columba and his monks when their 
coracle neared its last resting place in Iona, the bay 
that has ever since been known as Port a Churraich 
(Haven of the coracle). How much I should like to 
own a record of this song by Mr. Neil MacLean! 
For I have often heard him sing it. I should like to 
have on the reverse side **‘ A Bhirlinn Bharrach,”’ 
known to some Southern friends as ‘* Kishmul’s 
Galley,’’ but, alas! known with an odious operatic 
‘* skirl °? at the end, which I feel sure would be 
omitted by Mr. MacLean! The keynote of Gaelic 
singing should be simplicity, but unfortunately many 
singers who have lovely voices have a mania for 
ending the last line of a Gaelic or Scottish song with 
a ** skirl.”’ I detest this habit. Mr. Hugh MacKay 
always sings with beautiful simplicity, but his 
** Actuelle ’? records are old recording, and do not 
quite succeed in reproducing his lovely singing. 


Another record that I should dearly like to own 
would be ‘* Brataichen na Feinne ”’ (The Banner of 
the Finns); this should be sung by Mr. James Camp- 
bell. When he sang it at the Fort William Mod in 
1927 he roused all of us who were fortunate enough to 
be there to the highest pitch of enthusiasm by his 
magnificent rendering of this ‘‘ Oran Mor.’’ It was 
thrilling! The words are, I believe, many centuries 
old, and the music, that is so entirely suited to the 
words, is by the Revd. Kenneth MacLeod. I am 
glad to hear that he is being splendidly firm in not 
allowing this song to be marred by a piano accom- 
paniment. ‘* Oran Mor ”’ means great song, and is 
the classical vocal music of the Highlands, and should 
be sung unaccompanied, though I think if there were 
a clarsach or Highland harp available a few chords 
on this instrument would be quite permissible. The 
son of the King of Lochlan (Scandinavia) in the 
second century should not be allowed to question 
Ossian about the banners of the heroes to the accom- 
paniment of a piano! On the reserve side of this 
record I should like to have ‘* Mhnathan na Ghlinne 
so *’ (Women of the Glen), pronounced Vra-han na 
Ghleene Shaw. The air is in Miss Given’s collection 
of songs, ** Clarsach a’ Ghlinne,’’ but there are a few 
slight mistakes in the words. I want this with the 
lovely clarsach accompaniment as played by Mrs. 
Ian Campbell. I love the song, for it has been our 
waking tune on the pipes for centuries; and it is 
also a warning, for its tells of a cattle raid, when 
the herd was not alert enough to escape from the 
reivers and was murdered. A Campbell piper from 
Ardkinglas made good use of this tune at the time 
of the massacre of Glen Coe. The piper had been 
Sworn to secrecy, but he began playing his pipes in 
the Glen, and many ot the people gathered round 
him to listen. He took up a position beside the big 





stone known to this day as Clach Eanruig (Hender- 
son’s stone), and played the warning notes of 
‘‘ Mhnathan na Ghlinne so.’? When he had ceased 
from playing the people asked him to play again. 
He did so, but instead of playing another tune he 
again played ‘‘ Mhnathan na Ghlinne so.’’ And he 
played it yet a third time, and then he laid his pipes 
down beside the big stone, and spoke to the stone in 
Gaelic, saying: ‘* Big stone, big stone, if you but 
knew all that I know, you would wrap your plaid 
about you and flee from here, even into the mouth 
of night! ’? So many people that were there heeded 
the warnings and wrapped their plaids about them 
and found safety among the hills. 

Mrs. Neil MacLean (Miss Jenny Currie) sings a 
very lovely ‘* Oran Mor ” called ** Luinneag Mhic- 
Leoid *? on Parlophone E 3547 in the new Scottish 
Supplement. I have heard her enchanting singing of 
this song both with and without accompaniment, 
and there is no doubt that it is far more lovely unac- 
companied. The tinkle of a piano is displeasing, in 
such a song, to my Highland ears. ‘* Luinneag 
MhicLeoid ’’ is the Oran Mor of an old nurse and 
poetess of the MacLeod family. Her temper was 
bad, and she was so troublesome that her Chief could 
bear with her no more, and banished her from 
Dunvegan. When in exile she still sang the praises 
of her Chief, and for the sake of the beauty of this 
particular song she was forgiven, and returned 
triumphantly to Dunvegan, and then she became just 
as troublesome as ever! 

I am always a little sorry that gifted men singers 
sometimes sing the songs that women should sing, 
and still more often women singers select men’s songs. 
For a long time the only record of the beautiful 
‘* Aubade du Roi d’Ys ”’ in an English catalogue 
was the one by Dame Melba! ‘“ O till a leannain ”’ 
is really a man’s song as regards its history, and yet 
when I hear Mrs. MacLean singing it (also on Parlo- 
phone E 3547) I forget to be consistent. It is the 
love song of a Glen Aray man who fell in love with the 
daughter of Donald MacLauren, a man from Killin. 
This man was known as * Domhnuill na_h-or ”’ 
(Donald of the gold). Donald refused his consent to 
the marriage and took his daughter back to Killin. 
In this song the young man bemoans the loss of his 
darling and implores her to return to him, and in 
the last verse he declares that were she to return 
on a winter’s day it would at once become summer! 
I don’t know if it was on a winter’s day that the 
daughter of Domhnuill na h-or returned to Glen 
Aray, but I know that she did return. She escaped 
from her father’s house, riding on a white pony, 
her only luggage being the silver-mounted riding 
whip that she carried in her hand, and thus she 
returned to Glen Aray, and the lovers married. It 
was one of their descendants who told me this tale. 
Less happy is the story of the beautiful songs “* Maili 
bheag og ” and “ Caisteal a Ghlinne ”’ (Parlophone 
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E 8579 and E 8546 respectively), When the 
late Mr. Whyte ‘“* Fionn’? wrote “ Caisteal a 
Ghlinne ’”? he must have had the story of ‘* Maili 
Bheag Og ”’ in his mind, and I think that “‘ Vaisteal 
a Ghlinne ”? is even more beautiful than the older 
song. There was once a man in Lorne who, in his 
young days, was known as “‘ Lachlan Og ” (Young 
Lachlan); this man became a soldier, and he went 
to the wars in Ireland, and when he was there he 
fell in love with Maili Bheag og (Little May), but 
though Maili loved him in return, her brothers said 
that she must wed a lad of their choosing. The 
lovers fled, but they were pursued by the angry 
brothers. There was no hope of escape, so Lachlan 
drew his sword to defend himself and his bride. 
Maili crouched behind her lover, but when he raised 
his sword the backward sweep of the blade struck 
the girl for whom he would gladly have laid down 
his own life and killed her. Then Lachlan threw 
away his treacherous sword and allowed himself to 
be made a prisoner. He was taken to “ Caisteal a’ 
Ghlinne ”? (The Castle of the Glen) and put in a 
dreary dungeon. Here he was left to brood alone, 
with none to comfort him, and at last he became 
insane. Lachlan was then released from his Irish 
prison and returned to Lorne; he never spoke to 
anyone again, but wandered about his native country 
singing his songs of sorrow. The people of Lorne 
pitied Lachlan and brought food to his lurking places 
among the hills so that he should not starve. The 
life of Lachlan was a sad one, and his end was 
tragic. There were some English builders, who were 
building Bunawe House, and they lay in wait for 
Lachlan, and seized him and placed him under the 
foundations for luck! 


An enchanting woman’s song is *‘ Crodh Chailein ”’ 
(Colin’s cattle). There still exists a farm on the 
braes of Glen Lyon called Cashlie. In 1658 it was 
tenanted by Colin and Iain, the brothers of Robert 
Campbell, of Glen Lyon. They had the most 
beautiful herd of cattle, the finest in all the High- 
lands. This herd was tended by a mother and 
daughter, Jean and Mairi MacNea. Colin and Mairi 
loved one another and had plighted their troth. 
One day, when Colin and Iain were away at a market, 
the cattle lifters came. They captured most of the 
herd and Jean, but Mairi escaped, and also the 
calves, and they lay hidden among the tall bracken 
till the raiders were gone. The cattle lifters passed 
through Glen Meuran into Argyll, but the cows were 
very wild owing to the loss of their calves, and thus 
almost impossible to manage. They broke away 
from their captors and galloped helter skelter back 
through Glen Meuran towards Cashlie. The raiders 
started in pursuit. At first they dragged Jean along 
with them, but she was weary and not very young, 
so they killed her that they might make the better 
speed. This time, on drawing near to Cashlie, they 
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found Mairi and her calves by the Sithean, or Fairy 
Knowe, called ‘‘ Grianag ’? (Sunny Place). The 
robbers were almost mad with rage, for they could 
see Colin and Iain, with a company of armed men, 
drawing near to take vengeance on them. In wicked 
spite one of the raiders hurled a big stone at the 
girl with deadly aim, and he and the other caterans 
then turned and fled. They were pursued up Glen 
Meuran, defeated and slain. The body of Jean was 
found in the Glen and given honoured burial; I 
believe that the grave can still be seen. Colin then 
sought for his true love. He sought her high, he 
sought her low, but in vain. The Men of Peace 
(Fairies) had found her, and in their pity had taken 
her into their sithean to tend her. On the summer 
nights, those who have ears to hear, as they draw 
near the shieling, can hear her sweet voice singing: 


Crodh Chailein mo Chridhe, Crodh Chailein mo Ghaoil, 
Crodh ciar dubh breac ballach, air da na circ Fhraoich. 


Time is not, so age does not wither those who dwell 
with the People of Peace. 

I should like a record from Miss Mary MacColl of 
her singing of ‘‘ Cha till MacCriomain,”’ and another 
one of the same song by Mr. Neil MacLean; each 
rendering seems perfect, and yet are so different, that 
the ideal thing would be to have both renderings. 
On the reverse side of the Dream record by Miss 
MacColl I would like to have ‘* Cumha Mbhic 
antoisich ’? (The MacIntosh’s Lament) sung with the 
old words, that begin : 


Och nan Och, leag iad thu Och man och, leag iad thu 
Och nan och, leag iad thu, am bealaich a’ ghairidh. 


This is sung by Mr. MacLean and Miss Currie on 
Parlophone E 3550 to modern words, but it 
seems to me wrong to sing other words to this 
tune, because the words and the music were com- 
posed by the unhappy bride of one of the MacIntosh 
chiefs, who was maid, wife and widow on one fatal 
day in the 16th century. The bridegroom was 
mounting his pie-bald horse, at the church door, after 
the wedding, and the animal shied and the chief was 
thrown against a broken wall and killed. ‘* Harsh 
grief doth pass in time to far music,’’ and the sorrow- 
ing lady sang as sings the wounded swan, in song 
and story, and I should like this, her song, to be 
cherished among the beautiful, never-to-be-forgotten 
things of my country. 


EvsrpetH CAMPBELL. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE Anpb THE SINGER 


(Continued) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


Covent Garden and Some Kecords 


HERE is a reason why the opera season at 

Covent Garden this year is being held about a 

month earlier than usual. Berlin, it appears, 
is anxious to recapture the operatic prestige among 
foreign visitors that it enjoyed before the war; and 
it cannot hope to do this without the co-operation of 
its principal conductor and artists in a proposed 
** festival season ”’ of formidable proportions to run 
through the early summer months. Hence the neces- 
sity for the German “ celebrities ’’ (as Mr. Lionel 
Powell would denominate them) being through with 
their London work by the end of May or thereabouts, 
with a consequent commencement on the 22nd of 
April, or a fortnight after Easter, and a complete 
finish of the whole season of ten weeks by June 28th. 
The transposition will probably not interfere with 
anybody; on the contrary, it will be emphatically 
welcomed now—as it used to be when Messrs. Gye 
and Mapleson did the same kind of thing fifty years 
ago—by those who hold that the London season is 
virtually over by the end of June. 

At the same time, I cannot remember having ever 
before seen the Covent Garden opera prospectus, 
even in its most preliminary form, so early as the 
last week in November. The object of that, no 
doubt, was to give people plenty of time to study 
what Lt.-Col. Blois described in his covering letter 
as one of the salient points, namely, the all-round 
raising of prices for the subscription and other 
tickets. This also will not matter much to the 
patrons and lovers of luxurious opera. They can 
afford, and are therefore willing to pay, whatever 
they are asked for the privilege of hearing during 
ten weeks of the year the particular operas and 
artists of their predilection. Nor is this the 
kind of competition that is going to interfere in the 
slightest degree with schemes like Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s Imperial League of Opera, which is or 
ought to provide exclusively British performances 
for the British people. The two undertakings stand 
wide apart in every sense, save that both are con- 
cerned with opera in its finest forms, and that the 
Gramophone Magazine will continue to help both 
by appraising (directly and through their records) the 
merits of the singers, foreign and native, who are 
likely to take part in their proceedings. 


* * * * * ** 


I have been reading with much amusement Mr. 
Isidore de Lara’s Many Tales of Many Cities (Hut- 
chinson and Co., 18s. net), and can emphatically 
recommend the book to all who care to while away 
an occasional hour in the company of that lively 
raconteur. The tales are brightly and wittily related, 
with an abundance of detail and vraisemblance that 
indicates an adequate substratum of actual fact and 
also a tolerable average of originality. Now and 
then, of course, an old friend crops up in a new 
disguise; as, for example, the story of the amazing 
breathing capacity possessed by the famous tenor 
Gayarre, who could hold a note whilst you were 
walking round the piazza outside the Scala at Milan, 
smoking a cigarette, and find him still holding it 
(the note) when you re-entered the theatre. The 
same anecdote has been current for years about 
Dame Albani, whose passion for long-sustained head 
notes was such that there was said to be time for 
the first trombone player to absent himself from the 
orchestra and get a drink “ at the corner,’’ whilst 
the prima donna was resting neatly poised upon 
her high A. Concerning Mr. de Lara’s personal 
experiences, their romantic nature and so forth, 
there is no need to insist; they can be read with as 
vivid an interest as the intriguing pages that are 
devoted to his various operatic productions, and to 
the ‘** procession of princes, patricians, and prima 
donnas ’”’ referred to on the front page of the 
** jacket.”’ 


I have also been perusing a little volume entitled 
The Mechanics of Singing (Dent and Sons, 6s. net), 
by E. T. Evetts and R. A. Worthington, respectively 
a teacher and a laryngologist, ‘‘ who found them- 
selves in agreement—that the tradition of voice pro- 
duction and the modern methods of teaching sing- 
ing are wrong.’’ I seem to have heard something 
like this before, and am rather inclined to endorse 
the opinion myself. The important question is, 
Have these earnest collaborators discovered a remedy 
for the deterioration of which they complain? 
Admitting that they have, does their discovery 
evolve any ideas that are really fresh or have not 
been enunciated a hundred times before? The 
answer to this second question is, No. I have failed 
to light upon anything new in these pages; but, on 
the other hand, I do find there a clear and intelligent 
statement of recognised facts that may prove useful 
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to students, and even more to teachers whose minds 
are open to conviction. They are reminded, and 
properly so, not to rely too much upon science, but 
to extend a closer observation to the workings of 
Nature in establishing a fundamental basis for the 
culture of the human voice. And was not this, after 
all, what the old Italian masters did? I agree that 
** the less a singer knows of vocal physiology the 
better for his voice,’’ but I do not agree that such 
things as registers can be ignored as non-existent 
because perfect resonation ought to obliterate them. 
Neither do I think that ‘‘ more good singing and 
agreeable quality of tone ’’ is to be heard in the 
variety halls ** than in opera, oratorio, or concerts.”’ 

I often wonder whether it is thought best, in these 
days of recording actual performances in the opera 
house, to warn singers that the microphone is ** work- 
ing’’ and demands their special attention, or 
whether it were wiser to leave them in total ignorance 
of the fact. For my own part I should think the 
latter the better course of the two, unless the 
mechanical needs of the situation require it to be 
otherwise. Operatic artists are quite self-conscious 
enough as it is, without adding to their precautionary 
struggles for ‘‘ safety first.”’ In a word, they are 
not all Chaliapines. They cannot become so utterly 
absorbed in their task as to completely forget their 
audience and—themselves. Most people get nervous 
in front of a microphone (though only impromptu 
speakers have a real excuse for doing so), but I have 
yet to learn that anything on earth could make M. 
Chaliapine perform a part or sing a note differently 
from what he intended. He is and he does always 
exactly what he means to. 

These reflections have been aroused by a study of 
the records taken by H.M.V. at Covent Garden last 
July during an actual performance of Bors 
Godounov. I was not present to see and hear it, but 
I am familiar enough with Chaliapine’s Boris to 
be able, with the aid of these records, to enjoy his 
performance as thoroughly as if I had been there; 
and, even had I never seen him in the part, I think 
I could still derive the same extraordinary pleasure 
from a reproduction so life-like of sounds that seem 
to breathe out the very soul of the conscience-stricken 
creature who alternately declaims and whispers, 
murmurs and ejaculates, but only occasionally sings 
them. For one never ceases to realise that this is 
the true Boris, not merely the voice, but the one 
and only possible Boris of Moussorgsky’s opera as 
created by Theodor Chaliapine. You may not be 
able to understand the Russian words, but with the 
Oxford score in front of you it is possible (with a 
little trouble) to follow the course of the music and 
the meaning of the English and French texts so 
admirably printed therein. You feel, moreover, that 
here is the authentic model for whomsoever may 
attempt to pourtray this same Russian Czar when 
Chaliapine shall have ceased to represent him. 


There are now issued in all three double-sided 
discs (12 in., DB, 1,181-2-8, 8s. 6d. each), embody- 
ing in succession the two scenes from Act II.—I have 
attained the highest power and Heavy is the hand 
of retribution; the wonderful Clock Scene and the 
choral ensemble, Come, let us vote, from Acts II. 
and IV.; and, thirdly, the selections from Act IV. 
only, It is a pity Prince Shuisky is absent, and Fare- 
well, my son. After what has been already said, I 
do not propose to analyse them in detail. Enough 
that their technical quality could not be improved 
and that they convey the concentrated essence of a 
fine performance—one that will be especially interest- 
ing to those who have heard the opera, yet not with- 
out attraction and fascination for those to whom it 
is unknown. The above excerpts were all conducted 
by Vincenzo Bellezza. 

Another item of the same supplement is taken from 
a performance of Gounod’s Faust given at Covent 
Garden on June 22nd, under the guidance of Eugéne 
Goossens. On one side is James Hislop’s ‘‘ chaste 
and pure ”’ rendering in excellent French of Salut, 
demeure, very manly in style and of splendid ringing 
quality; on the other is the dance portion of the 
Kermesse, beginning at the point where Mephisto- 
pheles replies to Valentine with his sardonic Nous 
nous retrouverons (DB, 1,189, 12 in., 8s. 6d.). It 
may pleasantly surprise the listener to recognise in 
this, apart from the robust utterances of Hislop, the 
even more unmistakable tones of Chaliapine, for 
neither artist’s name is printed on the label. The 
record is, therefore, a valuable one. 

From the same source come three Italian souvenirs 
of last year at Covent Garden, comprising Gira la 
cote and O giovinetto (the Funeral March) from the 
first act of Turandot (C 1,566, 12 in., 4s. 6d.); four 
selections on two discs (C 1,567-8, 12 in., 4s. 6d.) 
from Acts I. and III. of Boris Godounov; and the 
Bell chorus and opening chorus of Act II. from 
Pagliacci (B 2,837, 10 in., 3s.). These are all sung 
under Vincenzo Bellezza with admirable verve and 
are very clearly and faithfully recorded. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 
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THE FALLACY OF THE “RECORDING 
VOICE” 


By JOHN THORNE 


[Mr. Thorne has a great claim upon our attention because he has proved his qualifications as an expert 
in recording technique. A pupil of Plunket Greene and Francis Harford, he made his fame through the 
gramophone and never sang in public till 1928, when he was thirty. | 


OR the past six years the whole of the gramo- 
Fi phone world has been engaged in ceaseless effort 

to obtain the ideal in recording and reproduc- 
tion, and countless thousands of pounds have been, 
and are being, spent annually in experiment and 
research to attain this end. Almost the ideal has 
been reached in the way of sharp and forward record- 
ing—the reproduction of all instrumental music has 
reached a degree of perfection that is almost uncanny 
—yet, to my surprise, I find that the same fallacy 
remains with regard to what recorders and their 
satellites are pleased to call the ‘* Recording Voice.”’ 

Years ago, long before the advent of electrical 
recording, I definitely stated that there was no such 
thing as a “‘ recording voice,’’ but that the whole 
matter was a question of sound vocal technique. 
This I have proved by demonstration many times, 
both with mechanical and electrical recording. 

The position from the recording point of view is 
much the same as it was in the days of mechanical 
** horn *”’ recording. The-only difference is that the 
vibration was then taken on the diaphragm of the 
recording head, instead of, as now, on the diaphragm 
of the microphone. It is just as easy to get a 
** blast ’’ on the diaphragm now as it has always 
been, and it is just as impossible to overcome the 
distortion that the “ blast ’? causes. The only 
difference, apart from the added comfort in recording, 
is the fact that the voice can now be amplified after 
it has passed the microphone. This, by the way, 
means that it can be distorted beyond all recognition 
—it can be given a heavier or lighter quality—all the 
finer points of artistry can be spoiled at will by who- 
ever is controlling (quite a minor matter to many 
engineers)—in fact, everything that gives the artist 
individuality can be removed or changed without 
his or her knowledge. This is a terrifying state of 
affairs to a sensitive performer. 


Now, an enormous lot depends on the singer. With 
a good recording artist, little or no difficulty is experi- 
enced in controlling the vibrations of the voice. It 
is the singer whose voice. is badly produced, harsh, 
white, and open at the top of the compass, muddy 
and woolly at the bottom, and whose diction is 
bad (an unusually common failing), that causes the 
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recorder endless trouble and whitens the hair of the 
controlling engineer. 

What, then, are the essential qualities for which 
we must look, if we would find the ideal] recording 
vocalist ? First—the voice must be sufficiently well 
produced to be equally forward throughout the whole 
of its range. If not, it will sound harsh and squeezed 
at the top and thick and muddy at the bottom of its 
compass. The voice must flow in one long, continu- 
ous line, no matter whether it be in a slow, sustained 
aria, or in a quick diction song. The words must 
be superimposed on the voice without breaking the 
flow of sound. This can be done very easily if the 
tongue and lips are used to articulate instead of the 
jaw. A ‘** wagging ”’ jaw breaks the line of sound 
at each consonant and, after each break occurs, a 
new, heavy load is thrown on the microphone 
diaphragm. In other words, there must be a liaison 
between the words. No difficulty will be found in 
keeping this liaison if the last letter (consonant) of 
each word is joined to the first of the next. Thus: 
** Green Isle of Erin ’’ would be sung ‘“ Gree ni lo 
ferin.”’ All consonants must be emphasised, not by 
driving or punching them out, but by building them 
up. Particularly does this apply to all final con- 
sonants, especially M.N.R.S. and T. When singing 
p. or pp. the diction must be increased by not less 
than 100 per cent. 

These matters are, after all, nothing more than 
straightforward vocal technique. Many concert 
artists have asserted that an entirely different 
technique is necessary when singing before the micro- 
phone. This is absolutely untrue. I suggest that 
this misconception is due to the fact that the majority 
of singers have no idea just how badly they sing, or 
how terribly poor is their diction. When they can 
be brought face to face with their technical 
deficiencies (and are prepared to correct them), and 
only then, shall we have intelligibility, coupled with 
smooth, flowing, well phrased and nuanced voices— 
in a word, ** Recording Voices.”’ 

Every voice is a potential recording voice—the only 
thing necessary is technique, and in singing, as in 
every other art and profession, technique is the only 
foundation on which we can build, if we hope to 
attain any degree of perfection. 
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THE GENIUS OF RACHMANINOV 


By RICHARD HOLT 


N a recent article I dealt with the inexplicable 
[ nectect of many of Tchaikovsky’s finest works, and 

on the present occasion it may be of interest to 
gramophone enthusiasts to examine the work and 
personality of another great composer, whose achieve- 
ments in the sphere of composition have not yet 
received their proper due. The shadow of the 
ubiquitous Prelude has been partly the cause of this 
lack of appreciation and also the conception of 
Rachmaninov, prevalent among many critics and 
musicians, as a musical facsimile of Tchaikovsky. 

This is a complete fallacy, for Rachmaninov, in 
his musical psychology, reveals a personality as 
purely individual as Tchaikovsky’s. The tapestry of 
his music, though woven of similar threads, dis- 
closes a texture of differing pattern. A tempera- 
mental affinity exists, but there is also a cleavage 
in the fundamental spirit of each, by virtue of which 
a distinct artistic entity is discernible. 

In the music of Rachmaninov are implicit the 
sorrows of romantic idealism; it sings of frustrated 
hopes, unsatisfied longings and tragic separations, 
and its rotund contours carry us, like the crest of 
a wave, back to a time when feverish desire had not 
crystallised into dull reality. The message of this 
vital and deeply sincere music affects us like the 
finding of some cherished token of long-ago, and, like 
the fragrant odour of lavender, it rouses mournful 
memories. 


In the music of Rachmaninov and Tchaikovsky we 
hear an echo of Gogol’s prophetic apostrophe, ‘‘Ah, 
Russia, Russia, from my beautiful home in a strange 
land I still can see you! In you everything is poor 
and disordered and unhomely, everything is flat and 
open and nothing whatsoever enchants or deludes 
the eye. Yet what secret, what invincible force 
draws me to you? Why does there ceaselessly echo 
and re-echo in my ears the sad song which hovers 
throughout the length and breadth of your borders ? 
What is it you seek of me, O Russia? Whither then 
are you speeding, O Russia of mine? Whither? 
Answer me! But no answer comes—only the weird 
sound of your troika-bells. Rent into a thousand 
shreds, the air roars past you, for you are overtaking 
the whole world, and shall one day force all nations, 
all empires to stand aside, to give you way! ”’ 


The keynote of Rachmaninov’s art is a brooding, 
mystic sadness, a communing with the spirit of the 
past, whose ghosts he summons to his presence. His 
is a grim, unsmiling countenance, tinged with a fleck 
of sardonic humour. The hectic spirit of the age, 


with its ruthless egotism, finds no echo in his music 
which is inspired by the long travail of the Russian 
people and her line of humanitarian poets. 


In his style and musical thought Rachmaninov 
has not achieved any startling innovations, and in 
his own expressive phrase he is a musical evolutionist, 
implying thus that he is content to employ the 
legacy of the past as his mode of utterance. He has, 
nevertheless, succeeded in filling the old bottles with 
a new wine of his own vintage, and despite the ortho- 
dox nature of his principles of composition, his 
music is highly original and spontaneous.. His 
strangely wistful and imaginative themes have a 
steely strength of their own and are typical of him 
alone. These far-flung strands of melody resemble 
a meandering river. A perfect example is the remark- 
able theme which interrupts the Tarantella of the 
8rd Movement of his Piano Concerto in C minor. 
His orchestration has a brilliance and security which 
form a rich garment for the long-breathed dignity of 
his melodies. His finest works move with majestic 
gait and breadth of style, being notable for tremend- 
ous climaxes, piled-up effects, clanging harmonies, 
brilliant figuration and volleying resonances of tone. 
There is a fascinating sternness in the harmonic 
treatment of the brass and woodwind, a gloomy com- 
pression of tone into a pregnant abbreviation. There 
is a tautness in the fibre of the music, which gives 
it a sort of adamantine strength, the strength of an 
aristocrat of nature, imperturbable in the face of 
disaster. 


When we turn to the output of Rachmaninov and 
compare it with what is available for the gramophone, 
we are met with a somewhat staggering circum- 
stance. The output in question comprises princi- 
pally: 2 operas, 4 piano concertos, 2 symphonies, 
8 symphonic poems, 2 big choral works, church 
music, 2 masses, a trio (in memory of Tchaikovsky), 
2 piano sonatas, 21 variations on a theme of Chopin, 
a ‘cello sonata, 2 suites for 2 pianos, some 
60 piano pieces and about 80 songs. The amount of 
all this that has been recorded by H.M.V., Columbia 
and Parlophone consists of some half-dozen piano- 
forte pieces and a few songs! The -most glaring 
omission is the beautiful Second Concerto, which 
enjoys universal popularity and which is one of the 
finest examples of this form. Indeed, taking into 
consideration its perfect unity of form and matter, 
it would not be presumptuous to state that it is the 
finest piano concerto in existence. The piano forms 
an integral part of the whole, instead of playing a 
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réle of prima donna like isolation from the rest of 
the work. Neither does it enter into a sort of pugi- 
listic combat with the orchestra, but dovetails 
sympathetically into the general tissue of the work. 
It has been recorded incomplete by the Victor 
Company in America, but a complete recording is 
much overdue. The ideas of the work are so poetic, 
the writing is so rich and glowing, the orchestration 
has such vivid colouring and the whole work is per- 
meated by such an apt dramatic instinct that the 
omission to record it is one of the wonders of the 
gramophone world. The majestic opening, with a 
rhythm resembling the restless motion of the sea, 
the soaring second subject with its imaginative sad- 
ness, make the first movement an impressive one. 
The slow movement is a poem in itself and is one 
of the most poignant and evocative of elegies, simple 
and unutterably sad. The third movement opens 
vigorously and continues in a mood of exuberance, 
until it is interrupted by a long-drawn-out theme, 
as expressive as a Hamlet soliloquy. After a resump- 
tion of the first mood, the sinuous, winding theme 
enters again and rises to a thrilling orchestral apogee, 
the while the piano hammers out tremendous chords, 
bringing the concerto to a majestic end. No work 
would meet with a warmer reception from gramo- 
phone enthusiasts; it is to be hoped, therefore, the 
work will soon be available. The Third Concerto in 
D minor is also a superb and brilliant work and is 
even. more popular in American concert halls 
than the second. It represents an advance in style 
on the other work and presents technical difficulties 
which scare away the indolent virtuoso. Lack of 
space forbids a detailed description, but it is to be 
hoped that, after a start has been made with the 
former work, the Third Concerto will also be recorded: 
The Fourth Concerto has been composed within the 
last twelve months, and as the score has only just 
reached England, comment is not possible. Brief 
reference must be made to the superb E minor 
Symphony, which Sir Landon Ronald tried hard to 
popularise some years ago, and which he is to con- 
duct on March Ist of this year. It has a lyrical 
beauty and almost barbaric energy which, together 
with its masterly orchestration and gorgeous colour, 
make it worthy of inclusion in the modern repertory 
of the gramophone. It has just been recorded in 
America. 

Rachmaninov’s finest orchestral work is the power- 
ful symphonic poem, The Isle of the Dead, inspired 
by Bocklin’s picture of that name. At my personal 
request, M. Koussevitsky gave this work some years 
ago, but it is rarely performed, as, owing to its un- 
relieved gloom, it does not attract the average con- 
cert-goer. It remains, nevertheless, a wonderful piece 
of orchestral painting, full of funereal beauty. It is a 
solemn dirge that should be performed at the death 
of great men and on the occasions when their memory 
is commemorated. With the last movement of the 
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Pathétique, it is the most impressive lament in music. 
It is the musical similitude of James Thompson’s 
City of Dreadful Night. 

A work that should certainly be recorded is the 
fine Variations of a Theme of Chopin, which reveal 
Rachmaninov as a master of the variation form. In 
each variation the central idea moves with an appan- 
age of brilliant though at all times relevant elabora- 
tion, and the whole work is characterised by that 
imaginative thought, fluent style and mastery of 
technique which have made Rachmaninov one of the 
greatest poets of the piano. In his treatment of this 
instrument he is a real innovator and his originality 
reveals itself in the rich, full-blooded chords, the 
remarkable rhythmic strength and the brilliant figur- 
ation which are to be found in all his piano composi- 
tion. His harmonies are complex and possess a gaunt 


‘and gloomy timbre of their own. His practice of 


pursuing a melodic idea through a crescendo of 
climax can be seen in the remarkable Etude Tableau, 
which he has recorded on H.M.V., DA.827. No more 
dramatic and exciting piece has been written for the 
piano than this work. Amongst the many Preludes, 
some 40 in number, and the Etudes Tableaua, which 
represent his most matured style, there are many 
masterpieces which ought to be recorded. Are there 
only Liszt Rhapsodies and Chopin Nocturnes to draw 
upon? Even in the case of Liszt, some of his finest 
work for the piano is unrecorded, and it is absurd 
that one who is, perhaps, the finest living composer 
for the piano should be represented by a mere _half- 
dozen works. The fine Fantaisies Tableaua Op. 5 for 
two pianos consisting of a Barcarolle, Night of Love, 
Tears and Bells, and the Suite for two Pianos Op. 17, 
(Valse, Romance and Tarantelle), as well as the 
lovely Op. 11, which comprises 6 pieces for duet, cry 
aloud for attention. A selection of the best of the 
Preludes, which traverse every mood, would be a 
real treasure to possess, and the beautiful Elegy Op. 8, 
No. 1, would undoubtedly appeal to all lovers of 
poetical pianoforte music. 

The songs are among the finest in the history of 
that form of art and are full of a reflective beauty 
and depth of thought. Some, of course, have been 
recorded, but not recently, and the majority are un- 
touched. A better introduction to them could not 
be found that the record by Eric Marshall (H.M.V., 
E.455) with the Heart’s Desire end In the Silent 
Night. The interpretation of the latter is not ideal 
but quite good. The Heart’s Desire is well done, 
however, and the singer’s meditative rendering per- 
fectly fits this marvellous song, which seems to illu- 
minate the profoundest depths cf the human heart 
as with a ray of unearthly light. 

Enough has been said to draw attention to the un- 
merited neglect of Rachmaninov’s music and it is 
fervently to be desired that the recording companies 
may soon plunder this musical thesaurus. 

Ricuarp Hott. 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 


(The prices given refer 





CHAMBER MUSIC 


Arnold Bax. Phantasy Sonata for Viola and Harp. Played 
by Raymond Jeremy and Marie Korchinska. Recorded by 
The National Gramophonic Sociaty (Reco d Nos. 118-120). 


The great thing about Bax’s music is that it always speaks 
truth. At times it is strange, but its strangeness is always 
genuine, never forced. There is no bar in all his musie which 
has been put down for any other reason than the inevitable 
one, that this was exactly how he felt it. I say “‘ exactly ”’ 
and I mean it. For Bax’s technique is so highly developed 
that he always is able to find the precise expression for what is 
in his mind. Many a composer (or other creative artist) must, 
in his fight with the technical medium, leave certain things at 
the approximate expression—-many ‘*‘deep”’ thoughts are 
nothing but that—but Bax knows of no hindrance of that sort. 
He can let his imagination work freely, sure in the knowledge 
that it all, from the harshest ‘“‘ noise’ to the faintest shade of 
colour, can be played exactly as it sounded in his mind. That 
is a great advantage if an artist has something to say, and, as 
is the case with Bax, if he has strength of character enough to 
let the technique serve the purpose of expression alone. His 
ease of writing may at times tempt him to say rather much, 
to cover the always simple and logical line with a somewhat 
over-embroidered texture. But more often than not it will 
be found that the gorgeous colours of this wrap have been 
displayed for a definite purpose. What does he tell us ? 
Listen to it. He is a musical poet, and what he tells could 
be better illustrated by pictures from nature than described 
in words. He is a romanticist. As such he stands alone 
amongst composers of to day. And as such he is being accused 
of old-fashionedness. That wouldn’t matter. All that matters 
in art is whether it is good or bad. Personally, I believe that 
it will be found that he was ahead of his time. He has derived 
all he wants from ‘‘ modern *’ music in the way of brilliance and 
candour and with this equipment he has gone ahead and now 
stands where we all hope to stand. For, aw fond, we are all 
romantics, and nobody can seriously regard the matter-of- 
factness of to day as more than a passing vogue. 

Though of a rather straightforward type the present work is 
a true Bax. As the title indicates it is of a freely treated sonata 
form. It consists of three movements(one on each of the three 
records), which are played right through without a break, the 
first vigorous, then a slow movement of a dark colour and a 
last one in a happier mood. But the actual form of a phantasy 
like this should not worry us. We are meant not to analyse, 
but simply to enjoy the waveline of the passing moods. In 
one way, though, the writing of this work calls for special 
mention. That is the way in which Bax has treated the harp. 
It almost amounts to the discovery of that instrument which 
otherwise is regarded as one of rather limited range. Never 
before have such colours been extracted from it nor such 
polyphonic passages been played on it. We listen for a 
quarter of an hour without ever being tired with what would 
be the obvious thing to expect from a harp, namely, the 
arpeggio. Its individual character is never forced, yet it is 
treated as freely as the piano, blending in a new and attractive 
way with the remote colour of the viola. Here is no talk of 
viola solo with harp accompaniment, but of chamber music 


only to the United Kingdom.] 


for the two instruments. Marie Korchinska is not only an 
unusually fine harpist, but also a fine artist. Sensitive and 
deeply musical by temperament, she reaches the very coré of 
the mood. Raymond Jeremy’s playing is at times a little 
uneven, but together the two artists give a splendid perfor- 
mance. Their ensemble is precise, a fact which is all the more 
admirable when the trying circumstances of the recording are 
considered. It appeared during this to be necessary to move 
the harp rather a long distance away from the microphone 
to obtain the right balance, so the performers had to follow 
each other divided by the length of a large studio. The far 
off position of the harp is noticeable in certain pianissimi, but 
it is rather effective and on the whole the result is very flatter- 
ing for the recording technicians. The character of the harp is 
remarkably well maintained and the balance is good. 

Members of the N.G.S. should be very grateful to the 
enterprising spirit of the board which enables them to add this 
rare work to their stock of valuable publications. 


The Brosa String Quartet which is enjoyinga steadily growing 
popularity has recorded Mozart’s D major Quartet for Bruns- 
wick. It is a good quartet. I mean the Brosa. So is Mozart 
for that matter, but to start praising the D major seems a 
little unnecessary by now. The strength of the Brosa Quartet 
lies in their ensemble. They have unity of tone and—so far as 
the listener realises—of temperament. These ensure smooth- 
ness, finesse, ease. Their temperament however does not 
extend very far, or they won’t let it. They are so very steady 
and controlled that sometimes it almost amounts to phlegm. 
That is where they are less strong. I doubt that if they had 
allowed their genuinely musical minds to unfold perfectly 
freely, they would ever have chosen the much too slow tempi 
for the second and third movements of the present work. 
With Mozart there are certain things which are once and for 
ever and cannot be altered; for instance, these two tempi. 
They are in one way only—somewhat quicker than is the case 
in the present performance—and any other tempo is wrong, 
and may sound as if the players didn’t know quite what to do 
with the thing or were bent on doing something “ personal.”’ 
Some months ago we had the same work done by the Flonzaley 
Quartet. Why was that so much greater an experience ? 
Not because the four players had put their heads together and 
found some special way of playing the D major but because they 
relaxed, and thus, being musicians of the first water, hit the 
thing dead in the centre. I emphasise this so strongly because 
I feel that these four players have some of the very best cuartet 
stuff in them, and one wishes them to unfold as much as possible 
so as not to mar a technically flawless performance with a 
profound mistake like this. (Brunswick 30133-34, 12in., 
6s. 6d. each.) 


The Brosa Quartet has further recorded two such popular 
items as Tchaikovsky’s Andante Cantabile and Molly on the 
Shore in Percy Grainger’s setting, for Edison Bell. This 
company should be praised for its endeavour to offer good 
programmes at moderate prices. The present two pieces are 
well chosen, they are popular and in themselves fine music. 
Grainger’s witty settings of folk music are always worth hearing 
and I think the cut version of the Andante Cantabile is right 
because it can be recorded on one side only. It is that sort of 
music during which you don’t want to be bothered to get up 
from your chair to turn over the record. Edison Bell’s re- 
cording is not always completely satisfactory—this record, for 
instance, suffers from being too loud and blatant, also the sur- 
face is disturbing, but that can be cured and the policy o°* tho 
company demands attention and expectation. (X.535, 12in., 
4s. 6d.) 





C. J. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


ACTUELLE. 

15268 (ll}in., 4s. 6d.). 
ducted by Ruhlmann : 
from Faust (Berlioz). 

15629 (ll}in., 4s. 6d.). The same orchestra: Hungarian 
March and Song of Brander, with Chorus, from Faust 
(Berlioz). 

The first piece is given on the label as Dance of the Goblins. 
The French has “ follets,’’ which means rather will-o’-the-wisps. 
The playing is well coloured, but too heavy for these “ spirits 
of inconstant flame ’’ conjured by the devil. The song by 
Brander is quite well sung (a trifle pumpily, though), and the 
chorus sustains its part satisfactorily. Of the Rakoczy we 
have a shortened version, that steps out brightly, not giving 
us any very massive effects, but achieving a modest adequacy. 


BRUNSWICK. 

10265, 66(10in., 9s.). London Chamber Orchestra, conducted 

by A. Bernard: Christmas Concerto (Corelli). 

30125, 26, 27, 28 (12in., 26s.). Symphony Orchestra, con- 

ducted by Basil Cameron: Fourth Symphony (Dvorak). 

The Corelli was one of the first N.G.S. orchestral recordings, 
and an extremely good one. The new performance has good 
breadth and neatness. The strings are a trifie shrill on some 
notes, and the scale of the playing seems, at times, too large 
for music of such delicate sensibility. I like best the lovely 
pastoral piece at the end. This I feel would in particular have 
gained if the tone could have been softer, without losing its 
agreeable richness. 

I wish I could have followed the Dvorak with the score, 
but that, in my circumstance of the moment, being impossible, 
I have to be content with a very general impression of the 
playing. There is no indication as to whether the music 
is cut, but remembering the length (only partially heavenly) 
of the last movement, I wonder if one record can contain it. 

Dvorak’s fourth symphony is a work of his full maturity, 
written when he was about forty-seven (1888). It has the 
characteristic profusion of ideas, not all of which are fully 
worked—one of Dvorak’s weaknesses, as we remember from 
the New World. It is as if he began by remembering all 
about symphonic treatment, and wandered off on by-paths, 
national and temperamental. It is not that he cannot develop, 
but that he plays around too much, with at times a lack of 
attention to symphonic business that, though it does not affect 
most people’s enjoyment of his engaging doings, puts him just 
out of the class of the big symphonic writers. It is said that 
the composer had it in mind to write a ‘‘ programme ”’ for this 
work, but changed his mind, and did not set down anything 
about it. The fourth of his nine has sufficient resource and 
charm to delight anybody, and in this virile performance we 
get full measure of those qualities. The effects are rightly 
broad, and I like the feeling of poise in the direction. Mr. 
Cameron (who has been heard at recent Philharmonic concerts 
and has increased his standing thereby) handles the orchestra 
well. The tone of the strings is of the incisive type, and I 
should have liked a softer quality in places. The fulness and 
smooth body, in the quieter portions, please me much. Best of 
all is the sense of progression in the performance. It carries 
on that thought well. The slow movement isasweetly original 
conception. 


Pathé Symphony Orchestra, con- 
Minuet of Will-o’-the-Wisps, 


The third movement is happiest in the middle; the early 
part is less fresh and characteristic. The last movement is 
splendid stuff—the very best, or almost the best, Dvorak, 
self-confident, remembering enough of his Haydn and other 
pranksome forebears, warbling his native wood-notes wild 
and looking in at the village pub on his way. This is a delight- 
ful packet of seemingly irresponsible matter, quite cleverly 
put together, loosely but happily. The work can be recom- 
mended cordially, and hereby is. The first movement takes 
two sides, the slow movement three, the third movement one 
and a bit, and the fourth nearly two. 


COLUMBIA. 

L.2176, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82 (12in., 45s. 6d.). Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, conducted by Mengelberg: Fifth Symphony 
and Valse for Strings (Tchaikovsky). In album. 

L.2183, 84 (12in., 13s.). Brussels Conservatoire Orchestra, 
conducted by Defauw: §Stenka Razin (Glazounov). 

9550, 51 (12in., 9s.) Budapest Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Dohnanyi: First Hungarian Rhapsody 
(Liszt) and Rakoezy March (Berlioz). 

9559, 60 (12in., 9s.). New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Wood: Overture to A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream; and Concertgebouw Orchestra, conducted by 
Mengelberg : Scherzo from the samework. (Mendelssohn) 


Symphony : First movement, four sides, second, four sides, 
third, two sides, last, three sides. 


This month both Columbia and H.M.V. records of the 
fifth of Tchaikovsky are in my pile. I have not been able to 
follow either set closely with the score. but I know that pretty 
closely from memory, and my general impression of the 
treatment of most of its broad lines by each recorder is clear. 
I see one reviewer speaks of ‘‘ the Russian bear,’’ and is led to 
think of that Pooh bear of whom we have just so sadly taken 
leave in Mr. Milne’s pages. There is perhaps something of 
Pooh in Tchaikovsky, but I like to think of him, on that side, 
as the Pooh of the humlets—of the Waltz that is the make- 
weight here, for instance, and of the Nutcracker. In some 
aspects (in this symphony, for part of the time) Tchaikovsky 
reminds me more of Eeyore, upon whom sadness would come 
breaking in, however cheery his companions. There is not 
time for a discussion of Tchaikovsky’s manners and moods. 
I wish he had lived in the days of Jung and Freud. Psycho- 
analysis might have done him good. Yet it would probably 
not have bettered his music, which of its kind is stirring and, 
if your temperament is rightly set for it, deeply moving. He 
felt it allso keenly ; and even if we can’t join in his tremors and 
doubts, and if we wish someone had taken him out to a night 
club now and again, or made him join, Schubert-like, in beer 
garden gaieties, we can use our imagination, and get into his skin 
now and then; but I foronenever want tostay there long—just 
long enough to get a delicious little shiver, and pay my respects, 
with the other half of my mind, to his technical resource (with 
a reservation as to his building power, which sometimes failed 
him); and then I’m for the healthier uplands of the three 
B’s, or the deeper, richer vales of Franck and Elgar. 

I note a few differences in the Columbia and H.M.V. 
treatments. In the preludial part of the first movement, 
Ronald takes the music slower than Mengelberg, which I think 
effective, and prefer. The opening of the second movement, 
in the latter’s reading, has not quite the rhythmic life of 
Ronald’s. The danger of taking this part very slowly is that 
it drags—the more so when one can’t see the players (I think 
most people feel that about gramophone and wireless per- 
formances: Newman was speaking about it in the Sunday 
Times recently, though he did not offer any explanation; I 
am not sure what explanations there may be, for I have not 
been able to look into the thing thoroughly ; I wonder if any 
readers have tested this matter ?). I feel that Mengelberg 
drags a little; and that after the horn solo, where Ronald 
cheers up pretty brightly, Mengelberg doesn’t. The horn in 
Columbia may be a shade rounder than in H.M.V., but there 
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is not much between the two. Mengelberg is rather more 
opulent in the Waltz, I think. I scarcely ever find a perfor- 
mance that seems to me to touch the rhythm into full life. It 
is rather a pedestrian waltz, I feel—a trifle flat-footed, save for 
the dainty bit of syncopation. I like the greater volume of 
string tone in the middle part of it, in Columbia’s performance. 
Ronald scarcely gives the strings their head. One rather 
pronounced difference between the recordings is that the 
reverberation in the Amsterdam hall is a shade too strong. 
It will please best those people who like their gramophone game 
a trifle “‘ high,’ so to speak. In the last movement, Ronald’s 
articulation at the start is not quite so neat as Mengelberg’s, 
but I prefer the Englishman’s phrasing and nuance. In the 
quick part Mengelberg’s strings are shriller than Ronald’s— 
a defect. There is a certain slight square-toedness about 
Mengelberg’s performance. This last movement contains some 
good sport, over varied country. It is, to change the figure, a 
sort of musical Frith’s ‘‘ Derby Day.’ I like the way 
Mengelberg stands up to the music. Ronald makes a brave 
show too, but he has not quite the volume and grandiosity of 
the other performance. The detail is on the whole clearer, and 
for its greater subtlety (as far as one can be subtle in this music) 
I like it. These two recordings are good examples of advanced 
work, and your preference will depend a good deal upon the 
instrument you are used to, and your tonal temperament. 
H.M.V. takes six records, Columbia six and a half. The piece 
on the last side is described as Valse Serenade, which, I take it, 
means the Valse from the Serenade. It is a rather imitative 
specimen, in good light style, with a Viennese flavour about 
it—a good foil to the waltz in the symphony. The strings do 
not show at their very best here, though they are noticeably 
better than in several recent recordings. The string tone is 
perhaps Mengelberg’s weakness—--on the disc ; what his strings 
are like in real life I don’t know. Ronald distinctly scores 
there in the symphony, I feel. 

Stenka Razin was a great raider of the seventeenth century. 
The score of Glazounov’s symphonic poem (which he wrote at 
twenty) prints the story: ‘The Volga immense and placid. 
For many years the dwellers on its banks had lived in peace, 
when suddenly came down on them the terrible hetman Stenka 
Razin, who at the head of his wild horde overran the Volga, 
devastating and pillaging the villages and towns on its shores. 
‘ His ship was fully adorned ; it had silken sails, and oars 
tipped with gold. In its midst was a tent, of silver, and in 
the tent were barrels full of gold and silver. Upon them lay 
a lovely maiden, the mistress of Stenka—a Persian princess, 
whom he had captured. One day, growing pensive, she spoke 
to her master‘s companions, telling them of a dream she had 
had, in which she saw Stenka and his band attacked, the 
hetman killed, and herself drowned in the river. Her dream 
came true. Stenka was surrounded by the Czar’s men, and 
seeing that the end was at hand, he cried ‘ Never, during the 
thirty years of my wanderings upon the Volga, have I made her 
a gift. To-day I will give her my most precious treasure on 
earth’; and so saying he threw the princess into the river. 
His wild followers, singing a hymn of the glory of their leader, 
threw themselves upon the Czar’s soldiers.” 

The work begins with that Volga boat-song which we know 
so well, and which Glazounov orchestrated also on another 
occasion; its background suggests the broad river. The 
lively rally that soon comes is Stenka, we may say, and his 
followers. The picture of the princess is not hard to distinguish, 
and the listener may use his imagination at pleasure in fitting 
the rest of the story to the music. Stenka is not a very power- 
ful work, but it has plenty of colour and vim, which the 
recording conveys very well. The strings are on the hard side. 
Without the score by me I cannot do more than give a general 
impression as to the playing. 

The Budapest players, whom we welcomed here some time 
ago, please me well by their preservation of dignity and poise 
in the Liszt and Berlioz (which latter piece is given without 
the original diminuendo of the last chord—that striking effect 


which the first hearers spoilt by breaking in with cheers before 
the finish : a trick that our less instructed concert audiences— 
and occasionally those that ought to know better—have not 
failed to play in other works). The tone is in good balance, and 
the Liszt, which might easily become something blatant, 
is benignant, without losing its dash and grandiosity. I should 
like to hear these players in one of Dohnanyi’s works—the 
Variations on a Nursery Song would be a popular choice. 
May we look for this ? 

It is rather unusual to have two orchestras on one disc. The 
new M.N.D. overture gives us, at the start, the busy sprites 
to the life, with just a trace of the clouds of faerie that they may 
be supposed to trail. The music of pomp is well controlled, 
and the balance of the various elements in the overture is 
excellent. The hall is not quite perfectly suited for reproduc- 
tion, but the effect of distance and the very slight excess of 
reverberation do not spoil the music for me. I have heard no 
recording of the Scherzo that is anywhere near light enough. 
Mengelberg seems to me in deadly earnest—a bit ogreish, 
rather than fairylike. Yet the atmosphere can be captured to 
perfection in the concert-room. Why are we so far from getting 
it on the disc ? Partly the metallic strings are to blame, but 
the whole scale of the thing seems too loud, in every record I 
have heard. 


JANUARY RECORDS. 

9662, 3 (12in., 9s.). Royal Philharmonic Orchestra: Two 
Movements in Symphonic Form (completing Schubert's 
Unfinished) (Frank Merrick). 

9564 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Royal Philharmonic Orchestra : 
Vobiscum (J. St. A. Johnson). 

9566, 7 (12in., 9s.). Orchestre Symphonique de Paris, 
conducted by Chagnon: Ballet Egyptien (Luigini). 

L.2209, 10, 11, 12 (12in., 26s.). Mozart Festival Orchestra, 
Paris, conducted by B. Walter: Fourth Symphony 
(Schumann). In album. 


Pax 


At the very last moment comes an interesting batch of 
records, to which it is impossible this month to give the 
attention I should like. Both the Merrick and Johnson works 
won prizes in Columbia’s Schubert centenary competitior, 
Mr. Merrick, who works in Bristol, where he was born, is known 
as a pianist and composer. I have no official information as 
to the composer, so I presume this is Frank Merrick the younger 
(he is forty-two), who was partly trained by his father, Dr. 
Frank Merrick, and by his mother. He (if I have got the right 
man) is the husband of Hope Squire, the song-writer. He 
has written largely—a symphony, suites, choral and chamber 
music ; and he has been successful in competitions elsewhere. 
He has not taken the fragment that Schubert left of the third 
movement, but has written a Scherzo and Finale of his own 
devising. At first playing, both movements please well, on 
their own merits. To discuss their likeness to Schubert’s 
music in general (several points in which are obvious enough), 
and their balance in. the scheme of the Unfinished, would take 
too long. It is an interesting matter, for which I wish I had 
space. The last movement, in particular, isingenious and very 
happily devised. The Scherzo might have had more rhythmical 
variety and subtlety ; but then, how are you to know what 
Schubert would have done after the second movement—how 
subtle he would have been ? The sketch he left does not tell 
much. Mr. Merrick is too good a musician to claim more for 
his music, I am sure, than that it has a flavour of Schubert, 
employs (as one can hear the very first time) some characteristic 
devices, and, as I gladly avow, uses them in thoroughly 
tasteful, musicianly style. I like the music for its own sake, 
and feel sure it will give pleasure to lovers of Schubert, or of 
any music easy to hear and to hum. But, of course, when all 
is said and done, it is wildly impossible to attempt to ‘‘ com- 
plete ’ the Unfinished, for half-a-dozen reasons, the basic one 
being that you never can can say, when the music is delivered, 
whether the task has been done or not! This recording is full 
of colour. 
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I do not know the meaning of Mr. Johnson’s title, and 
regret that I can give no particulars of the composer, none of 
my books of reference yielding any. His piece is conceived 
broadly, and moves in generous flow (rather monotonously as 
regards rhythm), is very tuneful and sweet, not at all ‘‘ modern,”’ 
and pleasantly says a number of things neither new nor 
important, but comfortable to hear. I am glad to be able to 
say “‘ pax vobiscum, Mr. Merrick and Mr. Johnson.”’ 

The Luigini is hearty, as befits the lusty music. I do not 
greatly care for the tone, but of its gaudy kind it is sound, 
and capably manipulated, without subtlety. 

I am disappointed at having to pass over the Schumann 
so briefly. This is the first of his symphonies that has been 
recorded. It should be tried over, for it has all sorts of 
attractions. Actually, it was his second, written when he was 
about thirty—just after the crown had been put upon his joy 
by his marriage, after many tribulations. (The opus number, 
120, is deceptive ; it got that because ten years later Schumann 
revised it, and numbered it then). Note that the movements 
are intended to follow one another without pauses, and that 
there are subtleties in the form that give the work special 
interest to those who like to know how the wheels go round. 
For instance, the opening bars of the work come again, in- 
different mood, early in the slow Romance (second movement), 
and are sketched in the opening of the middle section (Trio) 
in the third movement. The semiquaver figure that bustles 
about in the prelude to the first movement, and in that 
movement's first subject, is used as a link between the Scherzo 
and Finale. There is an idea common to both first and last 
movements, also. These things help to bind the work together, 
but not so finely as Schumann hoped, I think. He never 
quite got the grip of symphonic power, and a weakness— 
the inability to develop his ideas richly—shows up rather badly 
in this work. (It may be well to remember, in this connection, 
that Schumann first called the work a ‘‘ Symphonic Fantasia.”’ ) 
The first movement in this recording takes three sides, the 
Romance one, and the other two take one record each. 
Everyone will like the note of nobility in the music, and its 
chivalric quality. These Walter gives us capitally, and so 
gains honour. Those who know the piano concerto and some 
of the bigger piano solo music of Schumann will recognise 
many turns of expression characteristic of him. Do not be 
put off by the rather stiff stop-and-start style, and the repetition 
of patterns that, in the first movement, and still more 
prominently in the last, too largely takes the place of real 
development. There are many places in the orchestration, 
too, which we should like treated differently, more richly and 
resourcefully. These defects, due mostly to Schumann’s 
training, or lack of it, but partly to a certain stiffness in his 
methods of thought, must be weighed against his lovely 
melodies, and the gracious treatment of such happy movements 
as the Romance, which everyone will find appealing and restful. 
If I mention the proportion of the four parts in the work— 
not a very good proportion—I have done with its weaknesses, 
and can praise, as set-off, the hearty, engaging Scherzo, and the 
essence of Schumann in the Finale’s tunes. To see a work 
steadily and see it whole, knowing its qualities through and 
through, and “ appreciating ”’ it, in the proper meaning of the 
word (that is, sizing it up), is to have the best foundation 
for liking whatever is best and most permanent in the 
composer's art. The blind worshipper and the intolerant 
hater both seem to the musician queer people. Both kinds of 
excess nearly always arise from lack of full knowledge of the 
music, or lack of capacity to estimate properly what is heard— 
half-bakedness in some form or other. 

I do not know exactly what the Mozart Festival Orchestra 
is, but it may be that which I remember Walter has conducted 
at the Opéra Comique or one of the other homes of opera, 
during (I believe) several seasons. It plays with a good sense 
of Schumann’s needs, and only the strings seem a little 
“chippy.”’ The wind blends well, as far as Schumann asks it 
to, and the power is never used in unromantic spirit. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


D.1511, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 (12in., 39s.). 


New Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Ronald: Fifth Symphony 
(Tchaikovsky). In album. 


E.521 (10in., 4s. 6d.). Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Stokowski: Danse Orientale (Glazounov) 
and March of the Caucasian Chief (Ippolitov-Ivanov). 


B.2856 (10in., 3s.). New Light Symphony Orchestra: 
Overture to Light Cavalry (Suppé). 


B.2860, 61 (10in., 6s.). New Light Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Sargent: Children’s Overture (Quilter). 


B.2865 (10in., 3s.). Orchestre Royale des Guides Belges, 
conducted by A. Prevost: Legere Artillerie (Jongers) and 
Brabanconne (Gevaert, arr. Prevost), and Vers l’avenir 
(Gevaert). 

D.1507, 8, 9 (12in., 19s. 6d.). Beatrice Harrison and New 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Elgar: Violoncello 
Concerto (Elgar). 


D.1521, 2, 3, 4 (12in., 26s.). London Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Coates : Suite from Petroushka (Stravinsky), 


D.1525, 6, 7 (12in., 19s. 6d.). London Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Coates: Death and Transfiguration (R. 
Strauss), and Overture in D minor (Handel, arr. Elgar). 


D.1528 (12in., 4s. 6d.). London Symphony Orchestra and 
Chorus, conducted by Coates: Ballet Music from Prince 
Igor (Borodin). 


Symphony: First movement, four sides, second three 
sides, third two sides. Finale, three sides. 

The symphony orchestra conducted by Ronald is presumably 
that which was formerly known as the Albert Hall Orchestra. 
I have compared his performance, in some broad aspects, but 
not in detail, with that of the Columbia recording, when dis- 
cussing the latter under its appropriate heading. I will not 
say more, except to add that I like the sense of imaginative 
treatment that I get from Ronald’s reading, and thank him 
for not letting the music slip from his grasp, and excite itself 
too much. There is sombre power in Mengelberg’s reading, 
and, you may put it, more of the subjective moods that in- 
fluenced the composer in Ronald’s—more of the hopes (I feel) 
that lay behind his fears. Ronald has done uncommonly well 
in giving that suggestion. 

The two brands of Easternism in Glazounov and Ippolitov- 
Ivanov (the latter, born in 1859, is an operatic conductor, and 
an authority on the music of the Caucasian people) make a 
good contrast. The Philadelphians are heard at their best 
here. There is no need for subtlety, and the clean, straight- 
forward tone massing and grading is good to hear. The Suppé 
is taken very deliberately, and though it has no particular 
dignity to preserve or lose, this treatment gives it room to 
expand its drill-sergeant’s chest, and strut in fine feather. I 
like the bold but not offensive tone. The Children’s Overture 
is alwavs welcome. This reading is sober ; it does not make as 
much of the happy joviality of the work as it might. A 
lighter tone in many places would have been better. Apart 
from this there is plenty to enjoy in thetone-colours, and the 
music never loses its winsome charm. 

The Jongers march is the ordinary commercial article, good 
enough to march to, but not to sit under—for long. The 
Belgian national song will revive memories of old days, that 
we do well to recall, I think. The other piece is in hymn-style, 
and after it the Brabanconne is repeated. The playing is 
not quite perfect in balance, though sound enough in general. 

Miss Harrison has been specially identified with the per- 
formance of Elgar’s "cello concerto, and no one has played it 
better. Under the composer we have a rich interpretation, 
that allows the tender suggestions to evoke the mood in any 
sensitive listener’s mind. This work, of all Elgar’s later music, 
comes nearest to the peculiar beauty of Gerontius, and to that 
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wonderful work’s mysticism. No one since Franck has touched 
that note in British music, save Elgar. Vaughan Williams’ 
mysticism, I feel, is of a different order. Elgar combines with 
it a humanism, a Beethovenian depth, and a serenity that no 
other living composer can touch. Strauss, in his best days, 
came nearest to it. I regard this work as one of the most 
sweetly imaginative that even Elgar has given us. It has 
not the cosmic breadth of the first symphony, the rapt, 
long-drawn communing with other worlds of the violin concerto 
(though it most nearly reaches that spirit, in the slow move- 
ment), but it has a miniature loveliness of its own, a concen- 
tration of purpose and power that make it a treasure for all 
who would measure the resource of music to lift them out of 
present stress into a state that foreglimpses paradise. If you 
do not wish to get the whole work, at first, buy D.1508, and 
taste the bliss by which a music-lover may measure his fitness 
for the company of the great. The originality of the technique 
alone is worth spending a column on. I count as among 
the best spent hours of my musical life the time taken, with a 
‘cellist friend, to get inside this wonderful work. One of its 
qualities (that I hope will ensure a very large sale for these 
records) is that it is short, and presents few complexities, so 
commending itself quickly to those who find a forty-minutes 
symphony beyond their power of sustained attention. I am 
continually astonished, as I go about much among music- 
lovers of every stage of experience, at the expectation which 
many of them hold of being able to take in big works quickly. 
That which takes the professional musician twenty years of 
daily labour they expect, some of them, to acquire in a few 
months. 

Of the recording of the concerto I have almost nothing but 
praise to offer. The reverberation period is slightly greater 
than I like it, but the effect does not annoy. The orchestration 
is delicate ; it comes off. Thank heaven for one recording 
at least in which we have a real pianissimo! I recommend 
everyone who has a feeling for suggestive beauty in music to get 
these,records—as good a pound’s worth as we have had, or are 
likely to get, for a long time. 

With praiseworthy regard to the necessity of proving, every 
few months, that Great Minds ‘Think Alike, the companies trot 
upon each other’s heels with duplicate records. Brahms 
brought about a coincidence a few months ago; Mozart pro- 
vided another instance; now Columbia and H.M.V. are 
separated by but a month in producing their Petroushka. 
Columbia had the advantage of the composer’s direction, and 
gave us three records. H.M.V. brings Coates as conductor, 
than whom there could be, for this sort of music, no better 
choice, and runs to four discs. Page 302 last month gives 
something about the story, and refers you to another source 
for fuller details. The present recording gives us more of the 
dances and scenes at the fair (on 1523 and 4). As one month’s 
records are not at hand when the next’s arrive, I cannot closely 
compare the two versions, even if time allowed, which it 
does not; but my general impression is that Columbia 
achieved, at any rate, in places, slightly greater clarity (the 
reverberation period accounting for that chiefly), and that 
H.M.V. gets somewhat greater volume and general sonority. 
I should be well pleased with either set. 

Tod still has power to impress, if perhaps scarcely to thrill» 
as it did nearly forty years ago. In listening to it, it should be 
remembered how astonishing and seminal such music must 
have appeared when Wagner had only been dead six years. 
Many things were supposed to have perished with him ; or, at 
least, it was scarcely to be expected that a new man should 
be arising who should cut away from the great line of operas, 
and develop the symphonic poem so finely. The strength of 
Strauss lies in his power to conceive his work pictorially ; he 
has always been a stage composer, and if we find some of his 
programme music “stagey,’”’ the word commends it. This 
Tod performance perhaps endows the dying man with a 
strength, at moments, not his own. It illuminates his chamber 
with the electric light, instead of a candle. That is not to say 


that the reading fails in quietness where that is vital. Coates, 
of course, makes the most of the high lights. That is after 
his nature, and in Strauss (most of him) he is well justified, 
though he is far from that in many other works, I like the 
breadth of sway here, and the tone colours, which are firmly 
yet delicately applied. The other re-recording, on the last side, 
brings up the stature of the Handel-Elgar combination; yet 
I could like a still bigger band: but this is one of those pieces 
in which, stirred by the eighteenth-century generosity of 
gesture, one feels a Twistish desire always for more. This 
record is asure winner. It would have been better if one could 
get the Handel without buying the end of the Strauss also. 

The re-issue of the Borodin dance music will be very 
popular. The chorus is rather modestly distant, at the start, 
but warms up later. There is not quite as much colour in the 
voices as might be desired, but the vim and rhythm surge 
mightily. 


PARLOPHONE. 
E.10787 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Orchestra of the State Opera 
House, Berlin, conducted by Fritz Busch: MHelen’s 


Awakening and Funeral March from The Egyptian Helen 
(R. Strauss). 
E.10788 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Same Orchestra, conducted by 
Manfred Gurlitt : Overture to La Gazza Ladra (Rossini). 
E.10789, 10790 (12in., 9s.). Opéra Comique Orchestra, 
conducted by G. Cloéz: Le Rouet d’Omphale (Saint- 
Saéns) and Marche Militaire (Schubert). 

Of the new Strauss opera I have no reliable news at hand. 
The extracts here given suggest a simpler style than that 
he developed so wonderfully in The Rose Cavalier. The scene 
of Helen’s Awakening reminds us of the rich colouring and 
sensuous beauty in that opera; the Funeral March is in the 
elegiac vein, restrained and, one might say, subjective in 
feeling. There is much to interest and please the lovers of 
Strauss—a very large band, I know, including many who find 
his brand of modest modernism much more to their taste than 
the soulless posturings of the younger Germans and Frenchmen. 

The Berlin Orchestra shows another side of its versatile 
mind in entering into the spirit of the Rossini overture, with 
its blend of solid Italian traditionalism and attractively personal 
turns of speech. This is a well balanced performance, as is 
that of the Strauss. 

Omphale’s Spinning Wheel is a rather long-winded and 
simple-minded exposition of the theory and practice of woman 
as the web-spinner. This vamping is decorously done, in the 
best Samson tradition. For those who like amiable ballet 
tunes and easy-to-follow, no-mess-no-risk-no-trouble music, 
this clear, steady performance of the symphonic poem may be 
recommended. The band seems somewhat heavy handed, 
but then so is the music. The Schubert make-weight is the 
old familiar march. The strings are on the shrill side, and the 
performance is rather like that of many French military bands. 
For such a piece the spirit is agreeable ; but even in a march 
more subtlety of treatment is possible. K.K. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


ORGAN. 


Prelude in E minor by Bach played by Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
(H.M.V. C.1532, 12in., 4s. 6d.). All the world knows about 
this extraordinary man who, besides being a philosopher of 
repute, is a practical idealist and enthusiastic musician to that 
extent that he runs a hospital for negroes somewhere in darkest 
Africa, and gets a great part of the necessary funds together 
by playing the organ (chiefly Bach) in the capitals of Europe. 
That is the sort of thing that sounds too good to be true, but 
it is nevertheless a fact. The hospital is there, and thousands 
of people read the spirited message of his books and have en- 
joyed his no less spirited message from the organ. He is a 
fine musician. I have heard few to equal him in striking the 
joyful virile spirit in Bach’s organ works without which they 
so easily drift into external effects or academic dryness. Now 
he has recorded for H.M.V. I am told that he did not care 
greatly for the organ of Queen’s Hall. Maybe that is the reason 
why his first record is slightly disappointing compared with 
other performances of his I have heard. His conservative 
registration is not wholly becoming to the instrument, and his 
playing is rather on the heavy side. Undeniable is the great 
underlying musicianship, but I want all interested buyers to 
know that this is not quite Schweitzer at his very best, but to 
watch for further records by him which are sure to give 
evidence of a great player and an extraordinary personality. 


Eduard Commette has recorded on the organ of St. Jean’s 
Cathedral, Lyon. There was a record by him two months 
ago, and I was immensely struck by his rhythmical clarity. 
He then played a Toccata by Boellmann. This time he plays 
Bach’s Organ Fantasie in G minor. That is a very different 
thing. All the technical brilliance is there, but though it made 
Boellmann attractive it ruins Bach. The Fantasie is a Fantasie 
indeed. In an impromptu manner it moves along without any 
other apparent purpose than simply to enjoy playing the 
instrument. Recitatives, chords, quick passages or dramatic 
exclamations, all seem just to pass a master’s mind as he sits 
there at the organ, not in a romantic twilight—Bach has his 
own powerful way of dreaming—but certainly not in Commette’s 
shrill and hammering way either. Unbecoming to the work 
and the instrument alike, this Gallic view on the great Leipzig 
master from the days of Luther’s Reformation seems an 
absolutely empty gesture (Columbia, 9552, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 


On an unnamed “ Grand Organ ”’ Francis W. Sutton plays 
Boellmann’s Suite Gothique (Columbia 5100-01, 10in., 3s. each). 
Without being music of great importance this suite is a sound 
and, in a good sense, entertaining work. So is the present 
performance of it. On my gramophone the reeds are apt 
to sound a little out of tune, but that may be due to a new 
motor. The main impression is very favourable, and incident- 
ally, there is the opportunity of comparing Sutton’s playing of 
the Toccata which forms the last piece of the Suite with the 
brilliant playing of the same piece by Eduard Commette, as 
I have mentioned above. The comparison is rather flattering 
for the English player. As a lighter type of genuine organ 
music this strikes me as being a very good choice. 
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*CELLO. 


A Sonata in C minor for two ’cellos by Handel is on the first 
two Regal records I have had to review, and the price 
for each of these 10in. discs (G.9203-4) is only 2s. 6d. This 
indicates a good line which deserves to be watched with keen 
interest by all friends of the gramophone in order that the 
effort may prove itself justified and grow into real importance 
on the gramophone market. But it will be absolutely necessary 
to consider very carefully what to offer the public on these 
lines, for it isn’t enough that the price of a record is low, the 
point is, that the best possible stuff should be offered the public 
at a low price. The work selected for the first instrumental 
recording leaves one a little uncertain as to what the motive 
for this choice may have been. It is not particularly interesting, 
not even really typical of its composer, it tends a little to 
monotony (a fault the two performers Peers Coetmore and 
Kathleen Jacobs do little to eliminate) and the combination of 
the two ’cellos gives it a rather specific character which I think 
is apt greatly to limit its public. Nevertheless it is on the right 
side, and the two records—which technically are excellent— 
stand for an idea which deserves to be widely supported. 


VIOLA. 


Why has Columbia omitted three important points on the 
label of the Lionel Tertis record L.2213 (12in., 6s. 6d.) ? 
Firstly, from which Sonata (in F) by Handel has the player 
arranged the present version ? As far as I can hear, it is from 
a cello sonata, but I have received the record too late to have 
time to ascertain, and we ought to have been told. Secondly, 
which is the first and which the last movement ? Presumably 
the Adagio comes first, but why not mark it? Thirdly, who 
is the very excellent accompanist ? The name of Lionel 
Tertis does not need that sort of prima-donna treatment on 
the label. His perfect playing assures him of being able to 
hold his position without a spot-light. 


VIOLIN. 


Double stops in thirds, sixths, octaves and tenths, pizzicati, 
flageolettes (and what flageolettes !) and a lot of other incredible 
things flash from the record Joseph Szigeti has made for 
Columbia of Paganini’s Caprice No. 24 (Variations in A minor). 
It is perfectly wonderful! For not only is this a virtuoso 
performance of the first water, but all of it is music—all has 
an interest far beyond the flawless execution of it. Particu- 
larly I want to point out the clear characterisation of each 
variation. Szigetiis agreat musician, but even so he canafford 
to tell us on the label where the piece begins and finishes and 
that the name of his fine accompanist is Kurt Ruhrseitz. 


PIANO. 


There is a fine Bach record from Columbia (D.1635, 10in. 
4s. 6d.) with a Gigue from the fifth of the rarely heard French 
Suites and a Chorale Prelude (Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring) 
beautifully played by Myra Hess. The prelude in particular is 
played with great simplicity and reverence. It is a joy to 
listen to such a performance. We want many records like this 
of *‘ popular classics.” 


Backhaus’s arrangement of the Serenade from Mozart's 
Don Giovanni is, if I am not mistaken, a re-recording. It is 
fine Backhaus, but doubtful Mozart. Still with Liszt’s 
transcription of Schumann’s Du meine Seele, du mein Herz 
on the reverse, the twoitems together form as typical Backhaus 
record as any of his admirers may want. Some moreand 
extremely brilliant playing by the same artist is on H.M.V. 
D.B.1130 (12in., 8s. 6d.). I like the two pieces, in particular 
Moszkowski’s Caprice Espagnole, which gives a Backhaus an 
opportunity of displaying a marvellous staccato repetition on 
one note. Also Smetana’s Bohemian Dance is a characteristic 
piece, well worth having in this sweeping performance, All 
of it is good H.M.V. piano recording. 
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Brunswick has turned out a very good piano record. The 
excellent American pianist Alexander Brailowsky plays 
Pastorale- Capriccio by Scarlatti-Tausig and Weber’s Perpetuum 
Mobile. For one thing these pieces are almost ideal for re- 
cording purposes. The short tones in quick succession do really 
“come off ’’ on the gramophone as tones of the piano, without 
the listener having to allow for the recording engineer’s diffi- 
culties. The brilliantly crisp touch of the performer adds 
further to the success, so here is for once a piano record to 
enjoy without reservation. A rare thing indeed. Brailowsky 
is an ideal player of all piano music which may be put under the 
heading “salon.’”’ With elegant charm, and with a slight 
reserve, he makes us realise the point of the essential thing; 
he is witty, he has courage and confidence, and he is very 
musical. Most attractive is his Scarlatti, and the way he gives 
the Perpetuum Mobile a perfect non-stop or never stop 
character is as amusing as it is right. A fine record. (80038, 
12in., 6s. 6d.) 

One of the most entertaining arrangements for the piano I 
know of is Godowsky’s Paraphrase over tunes from Strauss’s 
Der Fledermaus (The Bat). Besides being a wonderful exhibi- 
tion of pianistic possibilities it is full of witty surprises in the 
contrapuntal use of the tunes and revels in the glorious 
festivitas of them. It sparkles like champagne and changes 
its kaleidoscopic colours like a Viennese carnival. It must, of 
course, be played accordingly. The Viennese idiom is hard to 
hit for anyone not born in that city, but one thing is sure, that 
a fundamental rule in playing Viennese tunes convincingly is to 
play them dead in time. Mboiseiwitch does not carry that 
principle through ; wherever he does it he convinces ; when 
he does not, the character of the thing evaporates, and there 
only remains the player’s great pianistic facility which is 
always admirable. Nevertheless this is a fine performance of a 
most exciting piece of pianistic firework. (H.M.V. D.1496, 
12in., 6s. 6d.) ; 

As it happens I have never heard Vladimir de Pachmann in 
the flesh. Now I have heard him on the gramophone I am 
aware of what I have missed up to now. I don’t remember 
having heard any piano playing of recent years which could to 
that extent move as one was moved in those happy years of 
youth when music started its first onslaught on one’s defence- 
less mind. He plays Chopin’s Nocturne in E minor (H.M.V. 
D.B.1106, 12in., 8s. 6d.) and it is anocturne indeed. Forgotten 
are touch and phrasing and all the rest, and there only remains 
the glorious magic of the summer’s night when you don’t 
dare to breathe. I hardly knew this could be done on the 
piano. On the other side he plays two Mazurkas (C sharp 
minor and A minor) which provide the same charming amuse- 
ment as a jolly old gentleman leading his young partner through 
a dance in good style of forty years ago. 

The good policy of Edison Bell of providing good popular 
music at a reasonable price is pursued by issuing a series of 
piano recordings. All of them are played by Anderson Tyrer 
and consist of two 12in. records (4s. 6d.) with Beethoven, 
First Movement of the C major Sonata, Op. 2 (on X.538), and 
Chopin, Scherzo, Op. 31, No. 2 (X.537) and two 10in., records 
(3s.) with Variations on an original Theme by Tchaikovsky 
(on 0.264) and Arabesque by Leschitizky plus Moszkowski’s 
Etincelles (on 0.263). Though all well-intentioned, they are 
rather arrogantly played, particularly Beethoven. Chopin 
and Leschitizky are a good deal better. When the somewhat 
noisy way of recording has been improved on, the wise policy 
of publication is sure to find a responsive market. 

Columbia has undertaken the important task of having all 
of Chopin’s 24 Preludes recorded. They are on four 12in. 
records, 9568-71, 4s. 6d. each, and have been played by Robert 
Lortat, a name I confess to hearing now for the first time. It 
is very unsatisfactory to have received these four records too 
late to give an account detailed enough to acknowledge the 
importance of this recording. I must confine myself to saying 
that the technical recording of these famous and unique piano 
pieces is excellent, and that the actual performance is powerful 
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and in many ways impressive, but uneven. There is no 
doubting the brilliancy of Robert Lortat’s playing. One 
only has to listen to the eighth (F sharp minor) or the last 
(D minor) prelude to. be sure of that. But technical wonders 
have ceased to impress us these days. Howabout the reading 
of Chopin? That is the all-important point. And in that 
respect the player does not quite satisfy. He seems rarely 
to be able to forget himself enough for Chopin. He thunders 
at us his ideas about how it should be without letting Chopin 
alone, if I may say so. Take for instance No. 15, the famous 
‘““ Raindrop’’” (D flat major). The melody is started very 
finely and all seems well, until the player in the repetition of 
the theme suddenly begins to hammer out the A flat in the 
left hand culminating in a ff accent of the well-known B fiat. 
Why ? That passage including the B flat will be heard and 
have its intended effect however faintly it is played. As it is, 
we want to say: “ Yes, yes, I know, don’t be so obvious.”’ 
Further on, in the middle section of the same Prelude, much the 
same happens to the chords in the lefthand. But then, by the 
return of the melody, we find it played in a beautifully simple 
manner with everything as it should be. This illustrates to 
a certain extent the impression of the entire performance—a 
rather unnecessary showing of the player’s own face along with 
very convincingly played passages. Also there is a distinct 
preference for the forceful or brilliant moods as compared with 
the more poetic ones. 

All the Preludes are here in an authentic edition, and 
anybody who, whether for the purpose of study or pleasure, 
wants to hear them throughout may put these discs on the 
gramophone. But I warn students of these great little piano 
pieces that the spirit of the player should not all the way be 
taken for that of the man who created them. 

C. J. 


FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Playways Records. These five records (H.M.V. B.2805- 
2809, 10in., 3s. each) are issued with a shilling book which is 
essential to the proper understanding and use of the scheme 
planned by Mrs. J. Murray MacBain, the expert in child 
education, and of the music arranged by Alec Rowley. A 
perfectly serious and well considered attempt to provide 
gramophone records that will be of use to parents and teachers 
of small children, with marches and dances and the first lessons 
in singing, has long been wanted, and this cheerful system, so 
carefully devised by the collaborators, fills the gap admirably. 
One can imagine the records being found as popular in the 
nursery as in the elementary school. Master Norman Ware 
sings the exercises on B.2808 and Schubert’s Cradle Song on 
B.2909 with charm and discretion, and indeed the only pity 
in the whole delightful business is that while they were about 
it the organisers did not have a bigger orchestra to play the 
immortal tunes that they have chosen so well. 


¢ 





SEE THAT YOUR GRAMOPHONE 
REPAIRER USES 


REGISTERED <éet> TRADE MARE 


MAINSPRINGS 
GRAPHITE GREASE 


They are BRITISH and BEST 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


FLORENCE AUSTRAL (soprano) and the ROYAL OPERA 
CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA, COVENT GARDEN.— 
Spinning Chorus and Senta’s Ballad from The Flying 
Dutchman (Wagner). H.M.V. D.1517, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

Inflammatus from Stabat Mater (Rossini) in Latin, 
and The Night is calm from The Golden Legend (Sullivan). 
In English. H.M.V. D.1506, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

DENNIS NOBLE (baritone).—Largo al factotum from Barber 
of Seville (Rossini) and II balen from I] Trovatore (Verdi). 
In English. Orch. acc. Col.9556, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

AMELITA GALLI-CURCI (soprano).—La Paloma (Yradier) 
in Spanish, piano acc., and La Capinera (Benedict), 
in Italian, orch. acc. H.M.V. D.A.1002, 10in., 6s. 

EMILIO DE GOGORZA (baritone).—La Sevillana (Yradier) 
and El Relicario (Padilla). In Spanish. Orch. acc. 
H.M.V. D.A.998, 10in., 6s. 

MARGUERITE d’ALVAREZ (mezzo-soprano).—Prés des rem- 
parts de Seville (Seguedille) from Carmen (Bizet) and Mon 
coeur s’ouvre 4 ta voix from Samson et Dalila (Saint- 
Saéns). In French. Piano ace. H.M.V. D.A.1000, 
10in., 6s. 

MARIANO STABILE (baritone).—Se yuol ballare and Non 
pi andrai from Marriage of Figaro (Mozart). In Italian. 
Orch. ace. Col. L.2185, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

PETER DAWSON (bass-baritone).—Song of the Flea (Mous- 
sorgsky) and Oh! my Warriors from Caractacus (Elgar). 
In English. Orch. acc. H.M.V. C.1579, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

GRAND OPERA CHORUS.—Vocal Gems from Pagliacci 
(Leoncavallo) and Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni). In 
English. Orch acc. H.M.V. C.1583, 12im., 4s. 6d. 

JOSEF LINDLAR (baritone).—Sachs’ Aria from The Master- 
singers, Act 3(Wagner). In German. Orch. acc. Parlo. 
E.10793, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

THEODOR CHALIAPINE (bass).—Madamina and Nella 
bionda egli ha l’usanza from Don Giovanni (Mozart). In 
Italian. Orch. ace. H.M.V. D.A.994, 10in., 6s. 

GIOVANNI MARTINELLI (tenor).—Vesti la giubba and No, 
Pagliaccio non son from Pagliacci (Leoncavallo). In 
Italian. Orch. acc. H.M.V. D.B.1139, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

TOTI DAL MONTE (soprano).—Carnevale di Venezia (arr. 
Benedict). In Italian. Orch. acc. H.M.V. D.B.1004, 
12in., 8s. 6d. 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—I kiss your hand, Madame 
(Erwin-Rotter) and Id like to kiss the ladies from 
Paganini (Lehar). In German,orch. acc. Parlo. E.20072, 
12in., 4s. 6d. 


Fale 








Florence Austral, Royal Opera Chorus and Orchestra.— 
The Spinning Chorus, followed by Senta’s Ballad, forms the 
opening portion of the second act of The Flying Dutchman ; 
hence the association of the two pieces in the present record, 
and they should be played in that order. Mr. John Barbirolli 
takes the chorus, with its quaint “‘ Old Dutch ”’ lilt, just at the 
right tempo ; the women’s voices sound bright and crisp, and 
Mary’s bit of solo is charmingly sung by Nellie Walker. In the 
Ballad Florence Austral’s clear and telling soprano is heard to 
great advantage; she declaims it with fine emphasis and 
imparts the necessary dramatic energy to the outburst which 
comes at the end, after the women with hushed voices have 
repeated the refrain. The Inflammatus from Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater and the emotional ensemble, The Night is calm, from 
Sullivan’s Golden Legend—another appropriate selection— 
appear to have been recorded at Covent Garden on the same 


occasion and with equal success. Miss Austral has the 
requisite physique for the quasi-operatic Inflammatus. She 
would have done better, however, not to hurry the middle 
section; for afterwards she fails to relax her speed, loses 
dignity in the chain of trills, and conveys towards the end a 
** get it over quick ”’ sort of feeling. The Sullivan is also on 
the fast side; and here the exquisite quality of the soloist’s 
medium register is twice offset by a forcing of the top B flat 
and doubtful intonation of intervals in the voix mizte. Except 
for these slight blemishes the performance is a satisfactory one, 
while the recording is irreproachable. 

Dennis Noble.—This improving baritone has achieved a 
mastery of the art of patter that might almost make Mr. 
Plunket “ Greene” with envy. His Largo al factotum skips 
along (in English) at a pace and with a distinctness which 
remind me of Santley in the early Carl Rosa days. The 
comedy is effective without being overdone, and there is a 
generous flow of good tone throughout. Turning the disc 
over, I find I like this Figaro better than the Count di Luna— 
I mean, of course, the air, not the man. Maybe the Italians 
know better how to combine a smooth cantabile treatment 
with a less sugary tone than Mr. Noble’s, and so suggest more 
cleverly the unmitigated scoundrel that Manrico’s brother is. 
Otherwise the record is wholly first-rate. 

Amelita Galli-Curci.—Why singing in Spanish should 
generally induce an extra liberal, supply of portamento I have 
often failed to understand. No doubt La Paloma suggests the 
dolce far niente in stronger measure than La Capinera, and 
that is the only excuse for the up-and-down swing of the 
hammock which Mme. Galli-Curci indulges in a Latin language 
other than her own. At the same time she endows both airs 
with delicate touches galore, and La Capinera in particular 
with a tone deliciously soft, sweet, and restrained. What an 
object-lesson.for some singers I could name in the avoidance of 
mere loudness and noise ! 

Emilio de Gogorza.—The peculiarity just pointed out does not 
emerge from the Spanish singing of the American baritone who 
has made a life-study of this kind of thing. His style is as pure 
as his pronunciation, which is saying a good deal. His voice 
has lost none of its freshness and vigour; the accent is rhyth- 
mical and the tone conveys plenty of character and colour. 
These songs seems to demand a dance with castanets, and, 
when the gramophone is reinforced by television, we shall 
doubtless be enabled to see Mr. de Gogorza doing this “‘ song 
and dance ”’ in the appropriate Andalusian costume. 

Marguerite d’ Alvarez.—It is rather difficult to realize that the 
two familiar operatic pieces here presented are sung by the same 
artist, so animated, subtle, and engaging is the Seguedille, 
so dull and lifeless the air from Samson. In the Carmen 
she appears to forget the microphone and sing with all the 
requisite verve and abandon. In Mon coeur s’ouvre she reveals 
the later d’Alvarez of the concert-room, including tremolo, 
portamento, and a steady disregard for the pitch. Why 
should these things be ? 

Mariano Stabile.—If this admirable artist could be induced 
to regard Figaro—the valet of Mozart’s opera, not the barber of 
Rossini’s—as a less ponderous personage than SirJohn Falstaff 
he would, I am certain, treat his music in a lighter vein. As 
it is, the magnificent voice which everyone admires so 
much in Verdi’s last opera sounds decidedly heavy in these airs 
from the first act of Le Nozze. (It was the same to some 
extent with his singing in Don Giovanni.) Non pitt andrai 
comes out better than Se vuol ballare because it is taken at a 
livelier pace ; but the latter is marked allegretto, and should 
really be much the quicker movement of the two. Yet, after 
all, it is a pleasure to hear the well-worn melodies sung with such 
richness of tone and clarity of diction. 

Peter Dawson.—Here, in the company of Moussorgsky and 
Elgar, we certainly get clean away from the conventional run 
of things. For I would not dare to hint that the Song of the 
Flea has yet grown hackneyed, or that the artist who sings it 
must essentially be accused of attempting to imitate Chaliapine 
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—least of all the present interpreter, who as a rule proves 
himself possessed of ideas of his own. Anyhow, one could 
not wish to hear a more characteristic rendering of the song or 
a chuckle more sardonic than Peter Dawson provides through 
the medium of an English text. He is likewise dignified and 
sonorous in the splendid Lament from Elgar’s early cantata, 
Caractacus,a solo that deserves to be better known than it is, 
though, to achieve its full effect, it needs to be heard against 
a choral background. The picturesque orchestration is, 
however, shown in full relief. 


Grand Opera Chorus.—Lovers of Pagliacci and Cavalleria 
Rusticana are sure to welcome these vocal and instrumental 
potpourris from the most popular of short operas of our day. 
They comprise as many favourite tit-bits as two sides of 
a disc will conveniently contain—snatches from solos and 
choruses, well performed, lasting quite long enough for 
recognition. 


Josef Lindlar.—This is the closing scene on the banks o 
the Pegnitz, where Hans Sachs not only claims but insists 
(on behalf of Wagner no doubt) upon respect for the achieve- 
ments of the old masters of music. Admirably interpreted by 
the forces of the Berlin State Opera, under Dr. Weissmann, 
it constitutes an exceedingly fine reproduction of the imposing 
finale. Its sole drawback, to my mind, is the over-loud, 
over-tremulous Hans Sachs of Josef Lindlar. His may be 
the right manner and the right tradition—that I do not ques- 
tion, but the delivery is so noisy as to submerge everything 
else, bar the chorus, who take a splendid revenge at the very 
end, when the sopranos mount gracefully to their high C and 
the orchestra finishes off the opera as it began, with the im- 
posing theme of the overture. 


Theodor Chaliapine.—The famous Russian was in capital 
voice when he sang this record of Leporello’s great air, and 
that is really to say enough, for there is no need to tell how 
he sings it. The comedy is masterly, of course; the variety 
of colour and expression inexhaustible ; the patter unique. 
But what is perhaps as noteworthy as anything is the dark 
timbre of the voice in the Nella bionda section, where Chaliapine 
gives you a piece of “straightforward ”’ cantilena surprisingly 
free from tricks and quite in the style of twenty years ago. 
The orchestra is ably conducted by John Barbirolli. 


Giovanni Martinelli.—The Vesti la giubba is,I may mention, 
a re-recording, and anyhow it is magnificent. The Pagliaccio 
non son is a new and extended version of Canio’s still finer 
outburst in the scene where comedy turns so pitifully to tragedy. 
The excerpt is now complete, for Nedda starts it with her 
few preceding bars, the comments of the chorus are heard, 
and even Arlecchino puts in an observation or two. But the 
main thing, of course, is the glorious voice and declamation 
of Martinelli, sustaining and prolonging the whole episode 
with a maximum of dramatic power and feeling. The record 
was made in New York with the co-operation of the Metro- 
politan Opera chorus. 


Toti dal Monte.—That this gifted soprano leggiero is the best 
singer of her class Italy has produced since Tetrazzini there can 
be no manner of doubt. I advise anyone who feels inclined 
to question the assertion to make an early purchase of the 
present record. No other artist now before the public could 
have matched it for quality of voice and perfection of execution 
in a showpiece like Benedict’s arrangement of the Carnevale 
di Venezia. It is practically without blemish. The cantabile 
introduction is sung with astonishing purity and smoothness 
of tone—the clear, round, full-throated tone which it is 
customary though not always legitimate to compare with 
that of the nightingale. This is done on one side of the disc ; 
on the other come the variations—curtailed if I mistake not, 
but a triumph of coloratura including some amazing cascades 
of chromatic scale-work, followed by no less extraordinary 
imitations of the harmonics of a violin (echoed by the flute) 
attacked and held with a neatness and certainty such as one 
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might imagine the great Paganini himself to have achieved on 
that magic Cremona of his. And he composed the tune, you 
remember, besides dazzling our forefathers when he played 
it. Well, Toti dal Monte can dazzle you with it too. 


Richard Tauber.—The “ Tango Song” here embodied is 
a catchy refrain which doubtless forms the bonne bouche of the 
latest Viennese chef-d’oeuvre of its type. Very pretty and 
tuneful, it cannot fail to prove irresistible to waltz-lovers, 
and to the many thousand admirers of the popular vocalist 
who warbles it. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 








CHORAL 


Christmas Day will be past when these words appear, but 
Christmastide will certainly not, so we may still welcome a few 
more Christmas records. What would be far and away the 
best of this year’s has, judging by my pressing, been spoilt by 
the recording. Southwark Cathedral has a musical reputation 
which hardly another English church can claim. For centuries 
the bigger churches of England were the leaders of English 
music. There are, perhaps, signs that this state may come 
again, in our present musical revival, but so far only two or 
three churches (and College Chapels) can claim to be in the 
vanguard. Dr. Cook and the Southwark Choir really have 
caught, and completely entered into, the centuries-old and 
almost forgotten Carol spirit in Past three o'clock, On Christmas 
Night and What meaneth this? (Radio. 889, 8in., ls. 3d.) ; 
I can recognise that, but the advance pressing of the record 
that I received was not really satisfactory. 

The Cathedral Singers’ record, with orchestra, (Regal, G.9216, 
10in., 2s. 6d.) is good, and uncommon. The Birthday of a 
King (Neidlinger) is a sort of “‘ sacred song ’”’; I shall be told 
it’s cheap, but I can’t help feeling there’s life in it. The 
familiar Angels from the Realms of Glory is well sung. Of the 
ordinary Carol—or rather Christmas Hymns—records, quite 
the best this year are two Dominion (A.41—2, 10in., Is. 3d. each), 
sung with real efficiency and spirit, and no nonsense, by The 
Dominion Choir. ‘This is specially interesting, as they are the 
first Dominion records I’ve had; but I’m bound to say the 
surfaces are a bit rough. A point that should not be overlooked 
in While shepherds watched, is that the angel Gabriel’s voice 
changes remarkably from tenor to treble. 


Those who like toy bells and celesta should try three §t, 
Stephen’s Choir records (Imperial, 1986-8, 10in., Is. 6d. each), 
But don’t buy them first. 


COLUMBIA. 


Harrow School Songs. Forty years on and When Raleigh 
rose (both by Bowen and Farmer) (9558, 12in., 4s. 6d.), 
and If time is up (Bowen and Faning) and The 
Silver Arrow (Maltby and Buck). (5124, 10in., 3s.), 
recorded in Harrow School on Speech Day, 1928, by 
Harrow School Boys, with orchestra and organ, directed 
by Dr. R. G. Thatcher. Stet Fortuna domus (Howson & 
Faning) and Queen Elizabeth sat one day (Bowen & 
Farmer) (5125, 10in., 3s.), sung by the B.B.C. Wireless 
Chorus, with piano, directed by Dr. R. G. Thatcher. 
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To all Harrovians the first two of these three records may be 
unreservedly recommended ;_ in fact, to everyone, for they 
are from every point of view almost complete successes, except 
that words are no clearer than one would expect. Of the 
third, if a more finished and detailed performance was desired, 
why wasn’t the Harrow School Choir recorded ? The B.B.C. 
Chorus is good, but not good enough to make the Queen 
Elizabeth song fully intelligible to those who don’t know it well. 

The Salisbury Singers (men’s voices): Passing by (Herrick 
and Edward Purcell, arr. Salisbury) and The long day 
closes (Chorley and Sullivan). 5105 (10in., 3s.). 

Here is a prize example of what can be done in the way of 
four-part harmony, without once transgressing a single rule 
of the most orthodox text-book. Whether it is fitting for the 
unassuming melody of Passing by is another matter. It must 
be judged by those who like the idea of a setting for four men’s 
voices of this extremely popular little ditty by one who bears 
the name of the great Purcell. The Salisbury Singers are 
almost unimpeachable, if not very thrilling, in both pieces, and 
their words are generally very clear. I slightly prefer the 
chorus version of the Sullivan which appears under Regal. 

The Don Cossacks Choir, unaccompanied, in Russian, 
conducted by Serge Jaroff: Serenade (Abt) and Vet- 
shernij Svon (Evening Bells, arr. Serge Jaroff). 9574 
(12in., 4s. 6d.) 

The Colne Orpheus Glee Union, unaccompanied, conducted 
by Luther Greenwood: Folk-songs; Wassail Song (arr. 
Vaughan Williams) and The Lincolnshire Poacher (arr. 
Bantock). 5142 (10in., 3s.). 

The Sheffield Choir, with organ, conducted by Sir Henry 
Coward, recorded in Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, London : 
We praise Thee, O God (Te Deum Laudamus) (William 
Jackson) and I will lift up mine eyes (J. Clarke-Whitficld 
9573 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 

I don’t find this latest Don Cossacks record a success. They 
have, in fact, shown signs lately of settling down to their 
particular brand of stunting ; when musical value is absent or 
weak necessarily getting weaker and weaker. Added here is 
the fact that the soloist has a big wobble and badintonation, 
and that the Choir’s intonation is hardly for a moment good. 

The Colne Orpheus record is one of the best of the season. 
Granted that a mere half-dozen can make the Wassail Song 
still more telling when they are the English Singers—still, 
these people are very good. The Lincolnshire Poacher, too, 
comes off excellently, especially considering the fact that 
Bantock has almost made his arrangement too full and busy 
for the words to be clear, thus almost spoiling it; but the 
Colne Orpheus save it, I think—even if they are a bit stodgy. 

William Jackson and Clarke-Whitfield are both (I should 
perhaps say all, for there were two William Jacksons) of the 
company of English organists of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries who wrote a great deal of harmless 
church music (more thancan be said of later church composers), 
Clarke-Whitfield also wrote some which is well worth hearing. 
Neither of these samples is very important (the Te Deum will 
seem humorous to most impartial people), but they are well 
performed, in the rather sentimental style. 


METROPOLE. 

The Emory University Glee Club Full Choir, unaccompanied : 
Deep River (Negro Spiritual, arr. H. T. Burleigh) and 
Carry me back to old Virginny (Plantation Song, J. Bland, 
arr. W. D. Perkins). 1078 (10in., 3s.). 

This Emory record is called ‘* Full Choir.” It has good, full 
tone. Both pieces are pretty loud all through, and I can’t 
imagine that’s the fault of the recording in any degree. The 
tune gets covered up, especially in Deep River, but also in the 
less obvious parts of the Plantation Song. There’s nothing 
out of the ordinary in these two arrangements, yet the chording 
(which every choirmaster knows needs ordinary care inhumming 
and similar passages) is doubtful. But the record will be liked 
by those who find the interpretations interesting; my own 
opinion is the same as of the other Emory records. 


REGAL. 

The Sheffield Orpheus Male-voice Choir (unaccompanied), 
conducted by T. H. Ratcliffe: Hymn before Action 
(Rudyard Kipling and H. Walford Davies) and The long 
day closes (Chorley and Sullivan). G.1051 (12in., 4s.). 

This Sheffield Men’s Choir is excellent for everything that 

makes for good choral work ; I’ve noticed nothing lacking in 
attack, intonation and so forth (which aren’t, of course, greatly 
tested here), and their words are unusually clear. There is, 
I think, more in their The long day closes than in the record 
which is reviewed under Columbia. But their singing seems 
just to lack real fire ; to be little more than that of a very good 
specimen of all the provincial performances of Messiah to be 
heard about this time. The Hymn before Action is, at the 
least, a very good example of its type. 


Prudhoe Gleemen, unaccompanied: Song of the Volga 
Boatmen (arr. Bantock) and Battle Hymn of the Republic 
(Howe and Robertson). G.1055 (12in., 4s.). 

All that prevents the Prudhoe Gleemen from being absolutely 
first-class is the lack of lightness and general liveliness. 
Bantock’s arrangement of the Song of the Volga Boatmen 
doesn’t give us anything wonderful in the way of original 
treatment. But the arrangement of the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic really is the reductio ad absurdum of stunt choralism. 
Even the absolutely uninitiated could see that. Whatever 
reason is there why the Battle Hymn shouldn’t be sung in a 
perfectly forthright way ? This is the ideal potted sample of 
the chief of the many modern mannerisms of choral technique. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 





SONGS 


ACTUELLE. 

Robert Marino (tenor), in French, with violin and piano: 
Pour un baiser (Tosti) and Si vous l’aviez compris (Denza). 
11574 (10in., 3s.). 

Those who don’t know Pour un baiser must forget all about 
‘‘Tosti’s Good-bye’’ and other extreme outpourings of that 
composer. This song might almost have been written by 
Reynaldo Hahn, though no doubt it could be made to sound 
more like the other, familiar Tosti. As it is, it is a very pleasing 
record indeed. Marino has a more than pleasing voice, uses 
it as well as any Frenchman I know (that is, very well indeed— 
infinitely better than most), has exceptionally clear diction 
(perhaps too clear—perhaps excluding any colouring other than 
the colours of the language), and is never violent (in fact, he 
hardly expresses the words towards the end). I hope I’ve 
conveyed some enthusiasm for this record ; and that we shall 
have more Marino. The fiddle sounds like one of those 
trumpet affairs (?French fiddle tone, exaggerated in recording), 
otherwise the accompaniment is good. The Denza is not 
important. 


REGAL. 

Henry Millidge (tenor): My lovely Celia (Munro, arr. H. 
Lane Wilson) and QO, Mistress Mine (Shakespeare and 
Quilter). G.9208 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

This second record of Henry Millidge supports my comparison 
of him with John Thorne of the old Aco bargains. In both 
these songs he will bear comparison with the best. And I 
doubt if you’ll find elsewhere these two songs coupled on one 
disc, not to say well sung on a cheap disc. He sounds a wee 
bit more like a tenor now (though if so, » very heavy one), 
so for the present I give way to Regal’s classification of him. 
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BRUNSWICK. 

Master Frederick Firth (boy treble) with organ: There is a 
Green Hill far away (Gounod) and Abide with me (Liddle). 
20073 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 

Richard Bonelli (barytone) with orchestra: Bird songs at 
Eventide (Eric Coates) and Love was with me yesterday 
(Golde and Hanson). 15138 (10in., 5s. 6d.). 


Gregory Stroud (barytone): In summertime on Bredon 
(Graham Peel) and The rancher’s daughter (No. 1 of 
Cowboy Ballads, Lehmann). 10267 (10in., 4s. 6d.). 


Frederick Firth is quite the best boy whose records I’ve yet 
heard, if only because he is practically free from priggish 
affectation, and from real vices and cheapness. But it can 
also be said truly that his voice is as good as any, though as 
he doesn’t slop over with insincere sentiment (grossly insincere 
in boys), there are sure to be some who will say he is not 
‘*sweet.”’ All this is doubly surprising when one realises 
what songs have been chosen. Even if There if a Green Hill 
is passed, Abide with me is the most inept choice that could 
have been made. How many boys know Rootham’s A Boy’s 
Song? There are others, too, that would be really worth 
while having recorded by boys. 

Richard Bonelli’s English is only a fairly good imitation of 
the home product. He scoops greatly, and the oft-repeated 
“Call” in Bird songs is apt to be flat. There is more in the 
Hanson song than in Eric Coates’s, but while we may grant 
that Bonelli’s voice is a luxury, he is not the man to sing this 
song. Altogether, rather an optimistic five-and-sixpenny 
ten-incher. 

A first impression of Gregory Stroud is that he has a strong 
voice of pleasant quality, with a ring in it, and well produced, 
and perfect diction (at all events, he makes every word per- 
fectly clear). Perhaps he is just a little inclined to lay on the 
expression too heavily ; at any rate, in the Graham Peel song, 
which, however, you must hear if you are looking for good 
records of it (and personally neither Vaughan Willams nor 
Butterworth, certainly no one else, has put me right out of 
conceit with it). Decidedly worth hearing, too, is The 
rancher’s daughter, in the folk-song style. 


COLUMBIA. 


John Coates (tenor), accompanied by Gerald Moore; The 
Knight of Bethlehem (Maughan and Thomson) and Phillida 
flouts me (from ‘‘ Songs of England,” tempus Elizabeth). 
5103 (10in., 3s.). 


Dame Clara Butt (contralto): The Fold (M. Amoore and 
W. H. Squire) and Were you there ? (Negro Spiritual, 
arr. H. T. Burleigh). X.340 (10in., 6s.). 


Rex Palmer (barytone): The Yeoman’s Wedding Song 
(M. X. Hayes and Prince Poniatovski) and Passing by 
(Herrick and Edward C. Purcell). 5126 (10in., 3s.). 


Raymond Newell (barytone), with orchestra: Don’t marry 
Monday (Henry and Richards) and Two Old Tramps 
(Seeley and Holloway). 5104 (10in., 3s.). 


Dora Labbette (soprano) with orchestra: Solveig’s Song 
(from Grieg’s Incidental Music to Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, 
English words by Dickinson) and She wandered down 
the mountain side (Stephenson and Clay). 9577 (12in. 
4s. 6d.). 


Norman Allin (bass): Messmates (Sir H. Newbolt and H. D. 
Statham), Where be you going? (Holbrooke) and Old 
clothes and fine clothes (Pride and Martin Shaw). 5140 
(10in., 3s.). 


Fraser Gange (barytone) with orchestra: Achal by the Sea 
(Lawrence and McKellar) and Lassie 0’ Mine (Walt and 
Bowles). 5141 (10in., 3s.). 


I absolutely refuse to give an opinion on this John Coates 
record ; I will merely “state facts.’”” He certainly puts all 
his personality into both songs, as usual. But he treats with 


extreme freedom Phillida flouts me. And it is also an open 
question whether The Knight of Bethlehem, which he made so 
popular, has real value. 

This is the best record Dame Clara Butt has given us for a 
long time. There are no harshnesses, and Dame Clara herself 
is in good form. The Fold is really, I think, a drawing-room 
ballad, but it deserves and demands a little consideration. 
Some readers may also like to hear her Negro Spiritual ; it is. 
certainly free from exaggerations. 

I’m not sure that this isn’t the best record I know of the 
little Passing by. And The Yeoman’s Wedding Song, which 
I still find invigorating, is sung with much spirit. Rex Palmer 
has made no better record. 

Don’t Marry Monday is one of the few “ humorous ”’ songs 
which have real wit ; and there is at least one very apposite 
touch in the orchestra. I recommend it to everyone, as 
Newell sings it exactly rightly. 

Unless we’re very lucky, Dora Labbette’s Solveig’s Song 
will be the best we shall have for a long time. It is certainly a 
job worth doing properly, and properly done. 

In Statham we have a new personality in the direct British 
line which started in sea shanties and other folk-songs and 
has continued, in various ways, down to Stanford, and Elgar's 
Fringes of the Fleet. 1 wish Statham would “ get on with it.”’ 
Some of Martin Shaw’s earlier songs in this class will probably 
last, too. In Old clothes and fine clothes he is at his best, and 
Norman Allin gives me the perfect illusion of a hefty, cynical 
old roadmender. The setting of Keats’s The Devon Maid 
(under its first line, here) is good, butnot brilliant. All three 
songs are light work for a heavy bass, and Allin, while his 
voice has never been better, yet shows once again how well he 
can manage it in this sort of thing. 

Any sign that there is more to come from Fraser Gange is 
welcome. But, well as he does this record, there’s nothing 
to say about a weak imitation Irish song and an equally weak 
imitation Scottish. 


ELECTRON. 


Morlais Morgan (barytone), with orchestra: Serenade 
(Schubert), in English, and Four Jolly Sailormen (from 
A Princess of Kensington, Edward German). 0262 (10in., 
3s.). 


A small guess may be ventured about the Serenade: that 
Morlais Morgan will get some blame for what is really the 
orchestra’s fault. The orchestra may think that the song 
should be taken in strict time, and quicker than Morgan takes 
it, but it really doesn’t help to a good performance for the 
orchestra to assert their idea of the song at the expense of 
Morgan’s, in the actual performance. As a matter of fact, 
Morgan’s rhythm, if not absolutely perfect, is not without 
subtlety, and is free from any great distortion ; personally, I 
feel somewhat attracted by his leisureliness. The orchestra 
is none too good at all, and, indeed, Schubert wrote as 
accompaniment a typical serenader’s strumming, which is 
best played on the piano, which it was written for. (It might 
be interesting to hear it on a guitar!) Morgan, however, has 
made this a good enough English version to be worth everyone’s 
notice. His diction is perhaps a trifle thick ; but at any rate, I 
can follow the words without being too familiar with them. 
The Four Jolly Sailormen are strange companions to Schubert's 
serenader. However that may be, it is quite well done. 
though a trifle stodgily. This disc is labelled *‘ Public Hall 
Recording.”’ It seems worth it, though the orchestra is not 
at present quite up to a high mark. 





If you have any difficulty in getting 
THE GRAMOPHONE, write to the Manager, 
58, Frith Street, London, W.1. 
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H.M.V. 

Paul Robeson (bass) with chorus and orchestra: Plantation 
Songs (two Parts); So early in the morning, Carry me 
back to old Virginny, Old Folks at Home, Good-night 
Ladies, Away down South in Dixie, Poor old Joe, Oh 
Susanna, and My Old Kentucky Home. ©.1585 (12in., 
4s. 6d.). 

John Goss (barytone) and The Cathedral Male-voice Quartet, 
with piano: Sea Shanties (two Parts), arr. R. R. Terry ; 
The Sailor likes his bottle O, Clear the track, let the bullgine 
run, Sally Brown, Hanging Johnny and Whisky Johnny. 
B.2831 (10in., 3s.). 

Essie Ackland (contralto) with organ; Ombra mai fa 
(‘‘ Handel’s Largo,” from the Opera Serse) in Italian, and 
The Lost Chord (Sullivan) in English. C.1599 (12in., 
4s. 6d.). 

Peter Dawson (bass-barytone) with chorus and organ: Gest 
Bambino (Yon) and Nazareth (Gounod), both in English. 
C.1582 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 

John McCormack (tenor) with orchestra: Silver threads 
among the gold (Danks) and When you and I were young, 
Maggie (Butterfield) (D.A.823). With piano (Edwin 
Schneider): Roses of Picardy (Haydn Wood) and Dear 
old pal of mine (Rice); Annie Laurie (Scott) and The 
auld Scotch Songs (Leeson). (D.A.965-6). Three -10in., 
6s. each. 

Emilio de Gogorza (barytone) with orchestra: Juanita 
(Norton)andIn Old Madrid (Trotére). D.A.828(10in., 6s.), 

Leila Megane (contralto): Y Nefoedd ( Heaven, Roberts) in 
Welsh with organ, and He shall feed His Flock (from 
Handel's Messiah) in English with orchestra. D.1368 
(12in,. 6s. 6d.). 

E. Lough, D. Horton and R. Mallett (boys’ trio) accompanied 
by G. Thalben Ball: Come away, Death (Op. 17, No. 2, 
Brahms) and Coronach (Schubert), both in English. 
B.2836 (10in., 3s.). 

Robeson somehow makes plantation songs almost as moving 
as negro spirituals, with nothing else than dignified, clean 
singing. The Chorus is English, I think, but it doesn’t make 
much difference, as it is generally drowned by the orchestra. 

Here’s the eagerly-expected Christmas present (or New Year 
present, for those to whom this review is still useful) from Goss 
and The Cathedral Male-voice Quartet, more hilarious than ever 
and quite inimitable. Some of the best, upstanding tunes in 
the world, too, these sailors’ shanties. 

Essie Ackland, till now known to me by Caller Herrin’ at 
best, has tackled the world’s most famous bel canto Aria; with 
such success, that (she gives us the preceding Recitative, 
Frondi tenere, too) she has provided almost the only, quite the 
best, reasonably priced record of Handel’s familiar phrases. 
Indeed, there is practically no important positive criticism 
to make, which can’t be said of any celebrity records I know 
of it. Her Italian is not absolutely perfect, and I’m not quite 
convinced of great stylishness. But I do very specially like 
the repose and dignity, which the words alone of the Aria make 
unavoidable, and which Miss Ackland achieves so well. 

Gest Bambino (The little Child Jesus) is a very pleasant 
sort of Christmas Carol Fantasia (only one actual Carol appear- 
ing, I think—Adeste Fideles). Dawson is admirably easy and 
simple and clear, also in Nazareth, and the Chorus is excellent. 

The Volumes of Ella Wheeler Wilcox in Christmas-present 
binding is the only parallel I can think of to most “ celebrity ”’ 
records—and as my memory of her poems is rusty, I may even 
be doing her an injustice in sayingthat. Here are no less than 
four red-label ten-inchers, three of McCormack, one of de 
Gogorza, six shillings apiece. There are limits to what even 
McCormack can make attractive; and of most of these all 
that’s worth saying is that there are no blemishes worth 
mentioning. His Roses of Picardy will surprise all whom it 
interests in the slightest, by the novelty of the application of 
his non legato, conversational, very free style to such a song, at 
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any rate in the opening section. Into Annie Laurie there’s 
no denying he breathes fresh pulsating life, and gives it a 
bigness almost. Whether he should have sung the other 
Scottish song, I must leave to ultra-patriots, whom alone it 
can interest. 

It would be interesting to know whether de Gogorza can 
himself possibly think there is anything more than cheap 
imitation in these two songs, or whether he merely thinks 
English-speaking people will like them. However, his voice is 
as fine as ever (though personally I think we have heaps of 
quite as fine barytones in England), and his singing free from 
excesses. There are English singers he could teach English 
diction. 

There are surprisingly few electrical recordings of He shall 
feed His Flock—in fact, at a quick glance I find none outside 
the Beecham recording of the whole Messiah. Leila Megane’s 
is I see, a re-recording. My only criticisms are that she is a 
trifle heavy, certainly in the Recitative (which, by the way, she 
includes), and that her phrasing should be longer. Possibly, 
too, she might be a bit more expressive without overdoing. 
But her voice, one of the most beautiful of living contraltos, 
has never been better recorded, even in recent months, than 
in this and still more in Y Nefoedd, a song which seems to me 
to have more beauty and distinction than quite a few actual 
Welsh folk-songs. Certainly Leila Megane makes more of it 
than of most. 

The three boys, Lough, Horton and Mallett, have evidently 
had to say “‘ Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes and prism ”’ 
before everything theysing, day by day. I’m afraid it hasn’t 
resulted in clear diction, however. The words of Coronach 
are nearly all indistinguishable (Come away, Death may be 
just as bad, but I knew the words too well to judge). And 
three boys can’t really, of course, express the moods of these 
two songs. 


METROPOLE. 


Megan Telini (soprano), in Welsh, with orchestra: Nant y 
Mynydd (Mountain stream, Ceiriog-Davies) and Unwaith 
Etton Nghymru Anwyl (Once again in dear old Wales, 
Lewis, arr. Williams). 1036 (10in., 3s.). 

Tom Kinniburgh (bass) with orchestra: March of the 
Cameron Men (Campbell) and Border Ballad (Scott and 
Cowen). 1109 (10in., 3s.). 

Joseph Farrington (barytone) with orchestra: The Yeomen 
of England (from German’s Merrie England) and Off to 
Philadelphia (Temple, arr. Haynes). 1094 (10in., 3s.). 

Megan Telini may safely be recommended to Welshmen 
(and to other people, too)—as safely, that is, as an inexpert 
Englishman can recommend her. This record is_ hardly 
remarkable, but both sides are pleasant, especially the Ceiriog 
Davies song, which is typically Welsh and which I enjoy much 
more than the duller of Welsh folk-songs (and some of them 
are dull). Of Megan Telini, so far so good: her voice is 
typically Welsh—and, to English ears at all events, would do 
with just a little softening. 

We expect great things of Tom Kinniburgh in his line (and 
it’s a great line); but this time he certainly comes short of his 
best. I don’t remiember a single record of the March of the 
Cameron Men which has the rhythmic swing it wants. (But 
wait—did McLean do it for Parlophone ? Writing hurriedly, 
I must leave you to look up the Parlophone catalogue, and, 
if you wish, my review.) Even Kinniburgh keeps breaking 
step—indeed, hardly sets a step at all. His Border Ballad, 
in a different class from most Cowen songs, is not the fine thing 
I expected. 

Farrington’s Yeomen of England is good, except for rather 
exaggerated diction. His brogue in Off to Philadelphia 
doesn’t sound genuine to me, but I can’t pretend to be dogmatic 
about that. 

All three, at all events, are, as we know, singers who should 
do good work for Metropole. C. M. CRABTREE. 
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MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL RECORDS 


Actuelle. 

A really splendid Annette Hanshaw record: Ready forthe 
river and T’ain’t no one but you (11577). 

H.M.V. 

Frank Crumit has produced a masterpiece: No News and 
The Tree Tops (B.2859). Peter Dawson sings Ol’ Man River 
excellently, but aren’t we all just a little bit tired of the tune 
(B.2858) ? It is good to have a record from Jack Smith again, 
and his That’s my weakness now and The song I love are as well 
done as one would expect. Johnny Marvin is back in his old 
form in Jf you don’t love me and Old Man Sunshine (B.2872), 
and The National Cavaliers sing extraordinarily well in both 
Pale Moon and Down by the old mill stream (B.2800). Ann 
Penn in her first record is better in Out of the Dawn than in 
Baby's blue (B.2868). 

Gracie Fields has made her best record in Ee, by Gum! and 
My Ohio Home (B.2880). I like her humour and voice in 
these well-contrasted songs as much as anything I have heard 
this month. 


Columbia. 

I have no hesitation in strongly recommending Robert 
Raymond’s Roll away clouds, but on the other side Doris Vane 
does not quite hold her own in Dreams of Yesterday, and that 
lets in Layton and Johnstone in the same numbers, who very 
naturally cannot be ignored (9557 and 5106). Ukulele Ike 
makes as attractive records as anyone, and last month was no 
exception with Half-way to Heaven and It goes like this, that 
Funny Melody (5113), but Ruth Etting sings the wrong sort of 
song for her style in Beloved (5110). It is difficult to pick 
out the best Layton and Johnstone record, but for last month 
I shall select Virginia on 5115, In the Evening on 5116, with 
Chiquita on the reverse side, and Was it a dream on 5117. 
Norman Long has some amusing remarks to make at the 
expense of an Austin Seven on 5112, and Florence Oldham 
is as charming as ever in Sweet Ukulele Maid and It takes a 
good man to do that (5111). Pete Woolery, a newcomer, struck 
me as being a trifle out of place in If you don’t love me and 
Then came the dawn (5114). 

The January list brings no one new. Four more impeccable 
Layton and Johnstone records are proof that many wise folk 
wait for a song till they can get it sung by these graceful voices 
and played with the unerring rhythm of Turner Layton. If 
choice is necessary I vote for Crazy Rhythm and Forevermore 
(5146). Ukulele Ike is in melancholy mood in All of the time 
and Chiquita (5153) but good as usual. The Trix Sisters are 
better in Out of the Dawn (in fact, very good indeed) than in 
Sweet Ukulele Maid (5149); but with them, as with others 
such as Norman Long, who is well-recorded in four of his hits, 
including the tough bacon one (5159 and 5162), the records have 
less intrinsic value than as souvenirs of favourite artists. 


Brunswick. 

Unfortunately I was unable to hear what promised to be a 
most interesting record, owing to the fact that I could not fit it 
onto mymachine without risk of breaking it. I refer to Harry 
Richman in I can’t give you anything but love and King for a day 
(3873). Probably any machine with a fractionally smaller 
spindle than mine would take it all right. Billy Milton is nothing 
out of the ordinary in Ramona and She’s wonderful (198). 


Imperial. 

Washington Brown is much more effective in Roll away, 
Clouds than Stay out of the South (1992). Leslie Sarony is 
not good in Down by the old front gate, especially when he 
starts his “‘ patter’’; but he makes some amends in All by 
yourself in the moonlight (1994). I have no doubt that Pat 
O'Dell in There must be a silver lining and For old time’s sake 
will prove popular, though it is not the sort of record that 


appeals to me (1991); but I have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing Olive Kavann and Percy Kahn in My Angel and Just a little 
kiss. 


Regal. 

This company have an excellent combination in Lee Morse 
and her Blue Grass Boys who provide two enjoyable numbers, 
I’m lonely and There must be a silver lining (G.9215). Hilda 
Bryant has a very pleasing soprano voice in Do you believe in 
fairies ? and A Blackbird’s song (G.9209), and one can honestly 
derive pleasure from Tom Barratt in My inspiration is you 


(G.9211). I must confess to being disappointed in Fred 
Douglas. He has very poor material and he is not too 
distinct. Perhaps Bananas are coming back again is the best 


of his three songs (G.9220), but on the reverse side of G.9221 
The Two Gilberts are worthy of special mention for their work in 
Get out and get under the moon. Harry Robinson is poor in 
For old time’s sake (G.9222), but both George Rose and Annie 
Rees in Roll away clouds and Dreams of yesterday respectively 
are excellent (G.9224). I expect the four humorous numbers 
supplied by Charles Penrose with or without assistance are 
amusing enough on the stage, but I cannot believe that they 
will bring much enjoyment into the home by way of the 
gramophone (G.9218 and G.9219). 

A novelty is Roy Evans, Yodler, in an original treatment of 
American blues (G.9233). Some people will like this immense- 
ly: and others will greatly enjoy Richard Neller, a tenor new 
to me, in Mother Machree and I hear you calling me (G.9231). 
I don’t remember better records of these songs. 


Perfect. 

There is a great deal of sameness about these records this 
month. They are all in the ballad style, but I think I shall 
be safe in picking out Gerald Scott in My inspiration is you 
and I found sunshine in your smile (P.434) as well as in Was 
it a dream (P.433), and Norman Wright in Just a little fond 
affection (P.431) as the best of the bunch. The one exception 
is that tiresome best seller, Giggling Gertie, with Sing, Sister, 
sing very well done by Irving and Jack Kaufman (P. 435). 


Piccadilly. 

Brightly dawns our wedding day and A Regular Royal Queen 
are quite effectively sung by a “‘ vocal quartette ’’ un-named 
(135). I am sure humour is quite the most difficult quality to 
transmit by means of the gramophone, and I was bored by 
both Tommy Handley and Lily Long in their numbers (140 
and 141); but there again humour is always a question of 
personal taste. 


Metropole. 
Sylvia Cecil is quite attractive in Rememb’ring and I’m 
smiling through my tears (1100). 


Dominion. 

I found Ann Suter very amusing in He hadn’t up till yesterday 
and Does she do, do, do, what she shouldn’t do ? on A.35, but I 
didn’t think much of Ben Lewis in The best things in life are 
free or Good News, good though the tunes are. Patrick 
O’Moore, described as an Irish tenor, does just the sort of things 
one would expect in Little Mother and My Mother’s Rosary 
on A.36. 


Parlophone. 

The Three Australian Boys figure prominently in this list in 
two numbers which have excellent tunes. From Monday on- 
and Coo-ee (R.249). Gladdy Sewell the “ comedy girl with the 
top notes ” is loudly recorded in I can’t give you anything 
but love baby and I’m the girl who broke the man, who broke the 
bank at Monte Carlo (R.246). Red Anders is naturally perfect 
in Crazy Rhythm and When I set eyes on you. This is a disc 
that must not be missed (R.239). 
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Edison Bell. 

This company certainly made a capture when they secured 

Beth Challis, the American “ Pint-size mistress of song,”’ 
for their “‘ Winner” series. This month she gives us four 
songs of which My Inspiration is you (Winner 4863) and Let’s 
dream a little longer (Winner 4864), are possibly the best. 
Chris Hall has two songs from “‘ Topsy and Eva ’”— Rememb’r- 
ing and I’m smiling through my tears (Winner 4860)—but he 
fails to do them justice. Walter Miller is better in Someday 
you'll be sorry than in a very silly song Peep-bo! Ah, ha, I see 
you (Winner 4866). 
_ On the Electrons, we have Mabel Marks in Somebody sweet 
ts sweet on me and Giggling Gertie. She sings them extremely 
well but the material is so poor that I hope we may hear her in 
something better before long (0.259. Electron). Half-a- 
dozen what nots is quite an amusing contribution by Ronald 
Gourlay, but I found his whistling solo A tale of the woods a 
trifle tedious in recorded form (0.258). 


Zonophone. 

Norman Blair, a newcomer to this list, provides a really 
excellent Chloe (5226) and if you have not got a version of this 
song yet, I advise you to hear this. He also sings The magic 
Violin and My Yiddishe Momme (5225). Helen Kane is very 
nearly extremely good in Get out and get under the moon, but 
she just misses it, and jars rather. (5227). 

Maurice Elwin continues with the improvement so noticeable 
last month, with I can’t give you anything but love baby and 
Rock-a-bye baby (5228), whilst Barrington Hooper’s voice is 
heard to advantage in I hear you calling me on 5223. Maurice 
and Sydney are rather unfortunate in their songs—Sing song 
girl of old Shanghai and Anything to make you happy (5230). 

Clarkson Rose, I’m sorry to say, is frankly disappointing in 
Who hit you with a horse-shoe ? and Oh! how she loves it (5231). 
Charles Hill is not to my taste in When the New Year bells are 
ringing (5222), but the list is well wound-up with an excellent 
rendering of Vocal Gems from ‘‘The Gondoliers”’ by the 
Zonophone Light Opera Company, on a 12in. record No. A.350. 


“SONG OF THE SEA.”’ 


This successful light opera now running so well at His 
Majesty’s Theatre has produced a whole crop of records, which 
I am taking separately. 

First, the actual theatre records on Columbia. There is an 
excellent Selection played by His Majesty’s Theatre Orchestra 
on 9543, and on another 12in. record we have Stanley Holloway 
in Song of the Sea, and also with Claude Hulbert in Lovely 
Ladies (9542). A. W. Bascomb is as funny as ever in Women, 
and Lilian Davies figures with conspicuous success in all the 
other popular numbers, with the assistance of Jerry Verno in 
Somewhere and Stanley Holloway in True Eyes (5085, 5084 
and 5086). 

The Gramophone Company also have an excellent Selection 
played by the Mayfair Orchestra (C.1587), as well as Vocal 
Gems by the Light Opera Company (C.1584). Needless to say, 
both these records are up to the high standard always set by 
these performers. 

For those who want something slightly cheaper, I can 
recommend Zonophone No. 5224, with Foster Richardson 
Singing Song of the Sea and Bessie Jones The Tavern Maid. 


T.M. 
E.M.G. Gramophones 


_ Mr. Ginn has moved from his somewhat cramped premises 
in High Holborn to a whole house at 11, Grape Street, W.C. 1, 
where, among other new developments, he is offering to supply 
the Gramo-Electric Amplifier No. 2, as designed by Our Expert 
Committee. E.M.G. Gramophones have always enjoyed con- 
siderable favour from the readers of THE GRAMOPHONE who 
are connoisseurs, and it is significant that they have been 
chosen exclusively for demonstration purposes by International 
Orthophonice Archives in the basement of our London Office, 
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BAND RECORDS 


™ St. Hilda Colliery Band, under their new conductor, Hubert 
Bath, play two marches, The Flying Squad and Gill Bridge, 
both by Ord Hume (Regal 9206). These marches are quite 
useful for the straightforward purpose of marching, but are of 
little interest otherwise, both tunes and instrumentation being 
very dull and commonplace. This a pity, for the playing and 
recording are very good. An interesting contrast in styles is 
provided by Black Dyke Band who play Onward Christian 
Soldiers and Abide with me (Radio 885) with a beautifully 
smooth legato touch. The latter, it is interesting to note, is 
arranged by A. O. Pearce, the conductor of the band. One 
has only to remember that this band is at the present time the 
holder of the Crystal Palace Championship Cup to appreciate 
that this record is extraordinarily good value for money. 

The two military band records are representative of the 
finest that England and America respectively can produce, and 
each is as near perfect as is humanly and gramophonically 
possible at the present time. Sousa’s Band play two of the 
famous conductor’s own marches— Wolverine and The Gridiron 
Club (H.M.V. B.2869) in a way that no other band seems able 
to emulate except on odd occasions. The former of these is a 
fine march, and if the latter is by comparison rather ordinary, 
one only has to compare it with the two marches by Ord Hume, 
mentioned above, to realise that Sousa’s “‘ ordinary ”’ is about 
as good as most people’s “ best.’’ The recording is magnifi- 
cient, but not a whit better than is the record of Sir Harry 
Lauder Mediey played by the Grenadier Guards Band (Col. 9553). 
There is, of course, the difference between a large and a small 
band, but in sheer quality of recording there is nothing to 
choose. The playing is worthy of the recording and of our best 
English Band. 

There are half-a-dozen H.M.V. re-recordings of varying 
interest made by the Coldstream Guards Band. Nos. C.1580 
and B.2855 between them provide something of a novelty 
in that each contains Alford’s clever medley A Musical Switch. 
Both versions are double-sided and are excellently played, 
and the deciding factor, therefore, must be whether long or 
short measure is desired. 

A re-recording that will doubtless be very popular is C.1594 
which contains Suppé’s tuneful overtures Morning, Noon and 
Night and Pique Dame. As only one twelve-inch side is 
devoted to each of these overtures they are both cut rather 
severely, but on the whole this unpleasant task has been 
performed with circumspection. The popular aria, Softly 
awakes my heart, from Samson and Delilah is not good military 
band music to my mind, but those who disagree with me will 
like B.2878. Personally, I much prefer Mendelssohn’s War 
March of the Priests on the reverse. Both playing and 
recording are excellent. 

Two records for special purposes and occasions are those 
containing Regimental Marches. These are mostly well-known 
airs and are played in the proper spirit and without any frills 
and furbelows. B.2879 contains the regimental marches of 
the Grenadier, Scots, Welsh, Irish and Coldstream Guards 
respectively, and the 2nd East Lancashire, the South Lan- 
cashire, the Loyal North Lancashire and the Manchester 
Regiments and B.2877 contains those of the King’s Liverpool, 
the Norfolk, the Lincolnshire, the East Kent, the King’s Own 
Lancashire and the Royal Warwickshire Regiments. 

The last of the late arrivals is a Metropole record (No. 1083) 
made by the Metropolitan Police “‘ A ’’ Division Band. This 
contains Raymond Overture and Bidgood’s nautical selection 
A Life on the Ocean. The cutting required to reduce them 
so that they can be squeezed on to one ten-inch side is so 
drastic as to rob the music of all pretensions to “ shape ’’or 
“form.” That is what has happened here. A mildly pleasant 
group of tunes is all that is left, but to dignify them with the 
title ‘“‘ overture ” verges on the ludicrous. The playing of the 
band is fair. 

W. A. C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The orchestral group is not very striking this month, the best 
records being of well-known music. The Carmen Selection 
and Madame Butterfly played by a Classic Symphony Orchestra 
(Regal G.1050 and 1054, 12in., 4s.) are a great success, especially 
the former, and (except for some rather dangerously recorded 
passages near the end) so is the Martha Overture of Flotow, 
played by a National Symphony Orchestra—the nation is not 
specified—(Zono. A.351, 12in., 4s.): and a Faust Selection, 
played by Fred Kitchen’s Orchestra from the Astoria Cinema 
(Dominion A.23, 10in., Is. 3d.) is dainty work at a low price. 
Perhaps actually the best performance of all is by the Inter- 
national Concert Orchestra in the Parade of the Wooden Soldiers 
(Jessel) and Lazy Pete—JIntermezzo (Wirner—Kersten) on Zono. 
5221 (2s. 6d.). This would want a lot of beating. The 
Victoria Orchestra offers two deadly waltzes on Zono. A,352 
(12in., 4s.). I forgot to mention last month the best record 
that I remember by Jean Lensen and his Orchestra from the 
Ritz Hotel, of Aubert’s Vieille Chanson Espagnole and 
Martucci’s Canzone Vesuviana (Col. 5102, 3s.). Attractive 
too is the record of Ay, Ay, Ay—one of the mysteries is cleared 
up by giving the. composer’s name as Osman Perez Friere— 
by Gandino and his Orchestra (Imperial 1989, Is. 6d.), with 
Mantovannis Venetian Boatman’s Song on the other side ; 
and transcriptions of songs, Tchaikovsky’s None but the weary 
heart and Sanderson’s Friend o’ mine—what a queer pair !— 
are suavely turned off by De Groot and the Piccadilly Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B.2857, 3s.). A 10in. selection by Myddleton from 
Offenbach’s Orpheus in the Underworld, recorded in the Capitol 
Theatre, Cardiff, by Lionel Falkman’s Orchestra (Regal G.9205, 
2s. 6d.) is worth noting, and so are Falkman’s violin solos of 
Ay, Ay, Ay, and Nobody knows de trouble I’ve seen (G.9229). 
Leonard Kemp and the Piccadilly Hotel Orchestra make good 
records of Easthope Martin’s Evensong and Landon Ronald’s 
Down in the forest (Metropole 1110, 3s.), of Grieg’s Ich liebe 
dich and Woodforde Finden’s Kashmiri Song (1101) and on a 
cheaper record (Piccadilly 137, 1s. 6d.) you can get Kreisler’s 
Liebesleid and Chaminade’s L’Automne played with great 
charm by a Viennese Orchestra. Komzak’s Vienna by Night, 
by the way, is played in the authentic spirit by the Edith Lorand 
Orchestra (Parlo. E.10791, 12in., 4s. 6d.): and two charming 
tunes new, I think, to the gramophone, a Gavotte by Scarlatti, 
and a Danza by Durante are played by the Madami Quartet 
(mandolines and guitars) on Col. 5143 (3s.). 

Leslie Stuart Melodies are sure of a weleome—they are having 
a real vogue now that poor Stuart is dead—but I can’t help 
thinking that they suffer from an unnecessary coarseness as 
recorded by the Orchestra of the London Coliseum (Parlo. 
R.241, 242, 3s. each). I look forward to a more delicate 
reminiscence of thirty years ago from one of the other com- 
panies—the Edison Bell record was also rather blatant. Rather 
coarse too are the Funny Face and Virginia Selections, done 
by the New Mayfair Orchestra (H.M.V. C.1583, 12in., 4s. 6d.) ; 
but doubtless this is just what you—the public—demand. 
The London Orchestra is good in a This Year of Grace Selection 
(Zono. 5220, 2s 6d.) with an organ nimbly prancing in the 
basement; and the Royal Court Orchestra gives a good 
account of recent Lawrence Wright successes in On with the 
Show (Winner 4867, 2s.). [like the Debroy Somers Band arrange- 
ment of a Funny Face Selection (Col. 9576, 12in., 4s. 6d.) ; it is 
played “ with a difference.” So too, as always, are the records 
of Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra, but his versions of 
Christmas Melodies on Col. 9561 (12in., 4s. 6d.)—‘‘ oh those 
bells!”’, as Herb Williams says—and of Jeannine and My 
Melancholy Baby on Col. 9578 have a melancholy distinction, 
all except the last, oddly enough, which is very jolly. 

The instrumentalists are not well represented. If you like 
saxophone solos you will like Sid Phillips in two of his own tunes, 
M ona and Amelia, with Jean Paques, unusually well recorded, 
in quite insignificant accompaniments (Electron 0260, 3s.). 
On the organ Bizet’s Agnus Dei and Coleridge Taylor’s Im- 





promptu No. 1 in A add one more good record to R. Arnold 
Greir’s sheaf (Zono. 5229, 2s. 6d.). 

There are two or three piano records such as of George 
Gerschwin himself, in some of his ‘“‘ Funny Face ” tunes (Col. 
5109, 3s.)—honestly, not too well played: Billy Mayerl in 
Rag Doll and his own Honky- Tonk (Col. 5154, 3s.) and Donald 
Thorne in his own Spring Feelin’ and Fire Crackers (Col. 
5155, 3s.) After these three pianist-composers, who no doubt 
have their fervent admirers in both categories, imagine my 
relief in finding that a record by Edward Isaac of Chopin’s 
Bolero had come to me by mistake—because it was cheap 
perhaps (Regal G.9228, 2s. 6d.). In such company it is the 
greatest refreshment. 

John Barrymore mouthing Shakespeare makes a record of 
historical rather than intrinsic interest : his slowness and over- 
emphasis make it necessary to omit parts of Hamlet's Soliloquy 
*“ Now I am alone ”’ and of Gloucester’s Soliloquy from Henry 
VI, Third Part, Act 3, Se. 2. But his voice in itself is full of 
beauties and his diction, even to the dropping of an h or two, 
perfectly clear (H.M.V. D.B. 1177, 12in., 8s. 6d.). 

What a good voice Maurice Schwartz has too! Even with- 
out understanding a word of his Yiddish monologue of the 
Drunken Cantor (Brunswick 45006, 12in., 4s. 6d.) one can 
genuinely enjoy the humour of what must be a really remark- 
able performance. Another unusual record this month is by 
A. C. Astor, the ventriloquist, in his amusing turn, McGinty 
on Marriage and McGinty explains everything (Parlo. R.248, 3s.). 
How it would strike anyone who has never heard and seen 
McGinty I cannot judge; but it seems to me a tour de force. 
To these I must add Jackie Coogan in the fatuous scene Pre- 
senting his Dad with which he has been delighting the audiences 
at the London Palladium (H.M.V. B.2893, 3s.) If you want 
to hear his voice, by all means do so: it is well recorded. 

Tommy Handley in Gardening (Winner 4869, 2s.) and in 
Winter Sports (Dominion A.38, ls. 3d.) is easily recognisable, 
even at a distance, but I cannot extract much amusement from 
Helena Millais in Lizzie gets a gramophone and Lizzie listens in 
(Regal G.9210, 2s. 6d.), Mona Gray in Jn the Pit (Parlo. R.247, 
3s.) Tom Frame in Tam Mactartan and Scottish Humour 
(Oh Mr. Editor!) (Metropole 1067, 3s.), William McCulloch in 
The Presentation of Prizes, at a Glasgow meeting (Col. 9575, 
12in., 4s. 6d.), nor Clown Argo and Co. in Broadcasting the 
Nightingale and A gale in the night (Winner 4868, 2s.); nor 
even from Mabel Constandurosin The Guide (Electron 0246, 3s.). 
I have tried hard, and I know how popular these folk are ; 
but I honestly believe that they have failed their public this 
month. 

As for Moran and Mack they seem to have completed the 
circle in Parts 9 and 10 of the Two Black Crows in Jail (Col. 
5148, 3s.) and returned to the subject of work. But there are 
some capital new quips in this record and throughout it the 
same magnetic inflexions of the voice that do not pall with 
repetition. 

Armistice Festival Records. The four 12in. records of the 
Daily Express Remembrance Festival on November 11th, 
were made under the usual difficult conditions at the Albert 
Hall (H.M.V. C.1601—-1604, 4s. 6d. each) and are a good 
example of the progress that has been made in this kind of 
recording technique. The opening fanfare and National 
Anthem, the rousing cheers on the entry of the King and Queen, 
another fanfare and the pipers make a memorable scene live 
again ; so too does Chopin’s Funeral March played by the 
Massed Bands and followed by the familiar voice of the Bishop 
of London in a prayer. The rest—the community singing of 
the old songs and the old hymns, the Last Post, ete.—are per- 
haps a little wearisome in this petrified form; and clear and 
manly as is the address by Lord Jellicoe and marvellous as are 
the cadences of the Deputy Chaplain-General to the Forces, 
one is still left with a feeling that the opportunity for another 
masterly pot-pourri of the Festival on the lines of the Aldershot 
Tattoo record last summer has been missed. 

PEPPERING. 
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DANCE 
By J. W. G. 


THE STRING-BASS. 


In the November number, I reviewed a Columbia record 
(Lady of Havana and Voice of the Southland, 5015), piayed 


NOTES 


by Thelma Terry and her Playboys. It was the first record 
released in this country by her band and was, in many ways, 
the best record I have heard. Now I most sincerely hope that 
this record will be the beginning of a complete change-over from 
tubaphone to double-bass to provide the foundation of every 
dance band. Thelma Terry who plays that instrument herself 
in this record, has shown us the endless scope which the string 
bass has in the dance band. No doubt the huge shining tuba- 
phone is a most imposing sight, sheddinz its lustre from on high 
upon the whol: band, but surely there was never a more un- 
satisfactory instrument! I am not suggesting that Thelma 
Terry is the only double-bass player recorded on dance records, 
although she is by a long way the most successful so far. Mr. 
Wolfstal, the double bass player in Charlie Kunz’ band recording 
for Columbia, is a unique player and I am sure they could 
further exploit his virtuosity with great effect, although I 
believe the instrument is difficult to record. Still, if America 
can do it, we should be able to do so as well. 

In the ensuing notes thick type indicates a first rate “‘ double,” 
three stars, one first-rate side, two stars and one star descending 
order of merit. F.T.=Fox-trot, Ch.=Charleston, Y.B.= 
Yale Blues, W.=Waltz, H.W.=Hesitation Waltz, Q.S.= 
Quick-step. All are 10 in. unless otherwise stated. 

ACTUELLE (PATHE) 2s. 6d. 

Pathé’s is one of the few Companies willing to give us tango 
records these days, and this month there is quite a pleasant 
one containing two tangos played in the French style by José 
Padilla and his Orchestra, Voluptuosa and Milonguerita 
(11575) the latter being the better of the two. 

11576.—** He loves and she loves (‘‘ Funny Face ”’) (F.T.) and 
*’ S-wonderful (“*‘ Funny Face ”’) (F.T.)(Lanin’s Arcadians). 
BRUNSWICK (3s.). 
The Six Jumping Jacks have again given us an excellent 
record in their usual spirited manner, Nagasaki (Q.S.) and 
When sweet Susie goes steppin’ by (Q.S.) (3862), the latter con- 
taining some wonderful accordeon playing. Crazy Rhythm 
(“ Lucky Girl”) (Ch.) and Laughing Marionette (F.T.) (202) 
played by Fred Elizalde and his Music, is another first-rate 
record, whilst two other records worthy of special mention are 
Somewhere (F.T.) and Song of the Sea (F.T.) both from ‘‘ Song 
of the Sea ”’ (200) played by the Mayfair Orchestra, and What’s 
the reason ? (F.T.) and Get your man (F.T.) containing some 
good chorus work by Arnold Johnson and his Orchestra (3875). 
3828.—**My angel (F.T.) and ** Blue Bird, why don’t you call 
on me? (F.T.) (Vincent Lopez and his Orchestra). 

3872.—** Funny Face (F.T.) and **’S-wonderful (F.T.) (Bernie 
Cummins and his Orchestra). 

3874.—** Hello Montreal (F.T.) and** There's always a way to 
remember (F.T.) (Jack Denny and his Orchestra). 

3877.—***Out of the dawn (F.T.) and *Chiquita (H.W.) 
(Bernie Cummins and his Orchestra). 

3880.—** King for a day (H.W.) and ** Carmen (W.) 
Club Orchestra.) 

199.—**’S-wonderful (“‘Funny Face’) (F.T.) and * Roll 

away clouds (“‘ Virginia ’’) (F.T.) (Mayfair Orchestra). 


(Regent 


COLUMBIA (3s.). 


From the January records :— 

5144.—**All by yourself in the moonlight (slow F.T.) and *My 
flame is just a match for me (F.T.) (Debroy Somers Band). 

5145.—Heaven for two (F.T.) and From Monday on (F.T.) 
(Piccadilly Players). 

5157.—*In a hidden corner (W.) and ** Girl of my dreams (W.) 
(Ray Starita and his Ambassadors Band). 

5161.—Roses of yesterday (F.T.) and Get out and get under 
the moon (F.T.) (Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra). 

5164.—Dusky Stevedore (F.T.) (Thelma Terry and her Play 
Boys), and Chloe (Y.B.) (Tracy Brown’s Orchestra). 


From Columbia’s list last month, I would pick out two records 
of outstanding merit played by Debroy Somers Band, both 
containing numbers from the most tuneful of all present musical 
comedies, ‘‘ Song of the Sea,’’ Mirror Song (F.T.) and All day 
long (F.T.) (5087) and Somewhere (F.T.) and True Eyes (H.W.) 
(5088). The Clicquot Club Eskimos give us by far the best 
version of ***My one and only (F.T.) (5017), which, in my 
opinion, is the best tune from ‘‘ Funny Face ”’ but unfortunately 
the Ipana Troubadours do not play *’S-wonderful (also from 
‘‘Funny Face’’) well enough for this te be a first-rate 
‘“‘double.”’ Two delightfully played waltzes are those by Ben 
Selvin and his Orchestra, Grieving and Jeannine, I dream of 
Lilac time. (5122). 

5118.—*** Down by the old front gate (F.T.)and * For old time’s 
sake (W.) (Jack Payne and the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra). 

5121.—**I’m walking between the raindrops (F.T.) (Ben Selvin 
and his Orchestra) and Mississippi Melody (¥.T.) (Debroy 
Somers Band). 

5137.—** Crazy Rhythm (“‘ Lucky Girl’) (Ch.) and **Where 
have you been all my life (“‘ Lucky Girl’’) (F.T.) (Ray 
Starita and his Ambassadors Band). 


DOMINION (ls. 34.) 


A disappointing set of records; few of them are worth 
recommending and those few are chiefly due to the excellent 
playing by Jay Wilbur and his Orchestra. Every evening 
(F.T.) and Sam (Q.S.) (29) is the best of these, while they give 
a very creditable performance of the Savoy Christmas Medley 
(Parts 1 and 2) (one-step) (34). 

19.—*** Fascinating vamp (F.T.) (Jay Wilbur and his Orchestra) 
and *Was it a dream ? (W.) (Bob Haring’s Orchestra). 
20.—** Down by the old front gate (F.T.) and **I’d rather cry 

over you (F.T.) (Jay Wilbur and his Orchestra). 
32.—** For old time’s sake(W.) (Jay Wilbur and his Orchestra) 
and ** Blue grass (F.T.) (Carolina Dance Orchestra). 


H.M.V. (3s.). 


There will be keen competition between the two H.M.V. 
records of ’§-wonderful from ‘‘ Funny Face.’ There is very 
little to choose from between the version by Victor Arden- 
Phil Ohman and their orchestra, and that by Jack Hyltonand 
his Orchestra; both are played equally well, but I should choose 
the former backed by Funny Face (Q.S.) (B.5527) as a better 
double than the latter, which is coupled with My one and only 
(F.T.) also from ‘‘ Funny Face ” (B.5536), of which there is a 
better record by Columbia. Victor Arden-Phil Ohman and 
their Orchestra have also made an excellent record of Rag doll 
(F.T.) and Kiddy Kapers (F.T.) (B.5551) although these tunes, 
with their jerky rhythms, are not ideal for dancing. Amongst 
other first-rate records produced by H.M.V. this month, and 
there are many of them, Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra are 
excellent in Manhattan Mary (F.T.) and It won’t be long now 
(F.T.) (B.5555) while Ambrose and his Orchestra are equally 
good in I’m riding to glory (Q.S.) and Adorée (F.T.) (B.5556). 
B.5553.—Dusky Stevedore (slow F.T.) (Nat Shilkret and his 

Orchestra) and Oh! you have no idea (Ch.) (Coon Sanders 
Orchestra). 
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B.5549.—***In the shadows (F.T.) and ,* For old time’s sake(W. 
(Jack Hylton and his Orchestra). 

B.5552.—** Ten little miles from town (Q.S.) (George Olsen and 
his Music) and * Moonlight madness (F.T.) (Nat Shilkret and 
his Orchestra). 

B.5558.—**I never had a mammy (‘‘ Topsy and Eva’’) and 
** Rememb’ring (“‘ Topsy and Eva ’’) (The Rhythm Band). 

B.5559.—**Someday— omewhere (W.) (The Troubadours) 
and *Blue shadows (F.T.) (Johnny Hamp’s Kentucky 
Serenaders). 

B.5560.—Little dream nest (F.T.) and Didn’t I tell you (F.T.) 
(Ambrose and his Orchestra). 

B.5561.—Neapolitan nights (W.) (The Troubadours) 
Ready for the River (Y.B.) (Coon Sanders Orchestra). 

B.5564.—** Coquette (F.T.) and ** Back in your own back yard 
(F.T.) (Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra). 

B.5566.—***Sonny Boy (F.T.) (George Olsen and his Music) 


and ** Forgetting you (F.T.) (Jean Goldkette and his 
Orchestra). 


and 


IMPERIAL (ls. 6d.), 


I am afraid that what I said last month about the surface of 
the Imperials received was open to grave misunderstanding, 
and I owe an apology to the manufacturers if the records sent 
to me for review were the only pressings that were hard on 
needles, as I suggested. This month’s records are as good as 
any at the price and my admiration for what Imperial has done 
for us in the past when it had the field entirely to itself is in 
no wise diminished now that there are so many competitors. 


METROPOLE (3s.). 


1103.—**My Angel (F.T.) and * Counting the hours (W.) (Allan 
Selby and his Frascatians). 

1104.—-** He loves and she loves (*“‘ Funny Face’’) (F.T.) and 
* Roll away Clouds (** Virginia ’’) (F.T.) (Allan Selby and 
his Frascatians). 

1105.—**’S-wonderful (‘‘ Funny Face ’’) (slow F.T.) and **My 
one and only (“*‘ Funny Face ’’) (slow F.T.) (George Fisher 
and Kit-Cat Band). 


PARLOPHONE—BLUE LABEL (3s.). 


R.237.—Dakota (slow F.T.) (Roof Garden Orchestra) and 
Mississippi Melody (F.T.) (Arthur Rosebery and his Kit 
Kat Dance Band). 

R.240.—He loves and she loves (‘‘ Funny Face ’’) (slow F.T.) 
(Arthur Rosebery and his Kit Kat Dance Band) and My 
one and only (‘‘ Funny Face ’’) (slow F.T.) (Roof Garden 
Orchestra). 

R.245.—** Paul Jones (Round dance) (Parts 1 and 2) (The 
Ball Room Orchestra). 


PERFECT (PATHE) (ls. 6d.). 


426.—Get out and get under the moon (F.T.) and Beautiful 
(F.T.) (Sam Lanfn and his Orchestra). 

424.—**Ah! sweet mystery of life (W.) and **Beloved (W.) 
(Lennox Dance Orchestra). 

425.—**There’s something about a Rose (F.T.) and Blue over 
you (F.T.) (Sam Lanin and his Orchestra). 

428.—**In oll Vienna (F.T.) anil **My inspiration is you 
(F.T.) (Leslie Saunders and his Orchestra). 

430.—** Roll away, clouds (‘‘ Virginia’’) (F.T.) and Chloe 
(slow F.T.) (Rayners Dance Orchestra). 


PICCADILLY (ls. 6d.). 


142.—-** He loves and she loves (F.T.) (‘‘ Funny Face’’) and 
* S-wonderful (F.T.) (“‘ Funny Face ’’) (Bohemian Band. 

149.—** Happy days and lonely nights (F.T.) and ** How long 
has this been going on (F.T.) (Piccadilly Dance Band). 





RADIO (EDISON BELL) (8 in., Is. 3d.). 


893.—** Heaven for two (F.T.) and Minnetonka (Q.S.) (Harry 
Hudson’s Melody Men). 

897.—** Roll away, clouds (“‘ Virginia’’) (F.T.) and *Dreams 
of yesterday (‘* Virginia”’) (W.) (Harry Hudson’s Melody 
Men.) 

REGAL (2s. 6d.). 

Regal would do well to have more records made by Geoffrey 
Gelder and his Kettner Five. Their playing of Somewhere 
(‘* Song of the Sea ’’) (F.T.) and You can tell her anything under 
the sun (Q.S.) (G.9212) is exceptionally good. 

9235.—** Rag Doll (F.T.) and * Jeannine, I dream of Lilac Time 
(W.) (Geoffrey Gelder and his Kettner Five). 

9223.—** Just like a melody out of the sky (F.T.) and ** Because 
my baby don’t mean ‘“‘ maybe” now (F.T.) (Hal Swain’s 
Café Royal Band). 

9225.—*** Roll away, clouds (‘‘ Virginia’’) (slow F.T.) and 
*Dreams of yesterday (‘‘ Virginia’) (W.) (Raymond 
Dance Band). 


WINNER (EDISON BELL) (2s.). 
4856.—In old Vienna (F.T.) and Where is my Meyer ? (F.T.) 
(Plaza Orchestra). 
4865.—** Just like a melody out of the sky (slow F.T.) and 
** Rag doll (F.T.) (Murray’s Melody Makers). 


ZONOPHONE (2s. 6d.). 
The Rhythmic Eight are in very good form in this month’s 
records, although their two best efforts are backed by rather 
dull waltzes. 
5233.—***Slow music (Y.B.) (Rhythmic Eight) and Wistfully 
(W). (Arcadian Dance Orchestra). 

5234.—***Oh! you have no idea! (F.T.) and *A kiss before the 
dawn (W.) (Rhythmic Eight). 

5235.—**Sweet Ukulele maid (F.T.) 
(Rhythmic Eight). 

5236.—** Because my baby don’t mean “‘ maybe” now (F.T.) 
and ** This is the way the puff-puff goes (F.T.) (Rhythmic 


Eight). 
The “Dancer's Friend 


The interest taken in Santos Casani’s article in our Christmas 
Number and in the Columbia sponsorship of the British Amateur 
Dancing Championship competition, which is now in its last 
stages, makes it a great pleasure to announce that any of our 
readers may obtain advice entirely free of charge on any 
subject or problem concerning dancing in general or competition 
dancing in particular if they will address their letters to 
Santos CaSANI, 0.0. THE GRAMOPHONE, 58, FRITH STREET, 
Lonpon, W.1. 


and *Tokio (F.T.) 





MRS. NEIL FERGUSSON 


(CERTIFICATED) 


The Studio: 9, HERTFORD ST., MAYFAIR, W.1. 


Telephone: Grosvenor 3119. 


Mrs. Fergusson gives Absolutely Private Lessons in all 
the Latest Ballroom Dances, daily from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
(later by appointment). Saturdays 10-1. 
Children’s Classes from 5 years. These classes are kept 

small to ensure individual attention. 
Teachers’ Lessons in any Ballroom Dance, 
carefully trained for teaching. 


CORRECT STYLE. ON PARLE FRANCAIS. HELPFUL METHOD. 


Pupils 
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REVIEW OF FRENCH RECORDS 


OR those who enjoyed the recent issue of Debussy’s 
| Os octurne No. 2—Fétes, by the Philadelphia Symphony 

Orchestra, there is the full series of three Nocturnes— 
Nuages, F étes and Sirénes, played by the Orchestre Symphon- 
ique du Gramophone, conducted by M. Pierre Coppola, the 
choral part of Sirénes being sung by the Choir of the Concerts 
Colonne (G.—W.947-9). 

Military band lovers have something good awaiting for them 
in Weber’s Concertino for Clarinets, played with smoothness 
and good quality of tone by the Band of the Garde Républicaine 
(G.—L.658). 

For operatic enthusiasts who are looking for something off 
the beaten track I should suggest the ballet music from Marouf, 
the opera of Henri Rabaud, which is quite well played by the 
Grand Orchestre Symphonique under the leadership of M. Cloéz 
on Odéon Nos. 170.026 and 165.129 (one 10in. and one 12in.). 

For some time I have been awaiting a re-issue of Duparc’s 
delightful song Phydilé, the old recording of which was marred 
by an atrocious piano. The Cie Francaise du Gramophone 
have remedied this deficiency and have re-recorded it by the 
singer of the old version, M. Panzéra (G.-W.950), but, alas, 
the beautiful piano part has been replaced by an orchestral 
adaption. _How many times I have had to pass this same 
remark I don’t know ; evidently the French public do not mind 
how much the music of their composers is tampered with. The 
reverse has a song by Guy Ropartz, called La Mer, which is 
extremely monotonous and quite lacking in any musical feeling. 
Needless to say, the singing by M. Panzéra is excellent. 

A popular number for opera lovers should be the finale to 
the first act of 7’osca and the finale to the second act of Madame 
Butterfly performed by the chorus of the Opéra-Comique 
(G.-W.958). The volume of sound from the Tosca record is 
really overpowering in anything but a very large room, and I 
do not recommend it to possessors of a “‘ portable.” 

Two Breton songs, “‘ Bro Goz Ma Zadou” and “ Dale’h 
Sonj O Breiz Izel’’ make a pleasant change from the usual 
offerings. (I hope our friend from Athens will not be on my 
track again!) They are sung by the Bard E. Cueff-Kaner 
Leon (G.—K.5478). 

De Falla’s suite Nuits dans les Jardins d Espagne has been 
recorded very efficiently by the Orchestre Symphonique du 
Gramophone (G.-W.938-40) on 5 sides of three 12in. records, 
the remaining side being devoted to the same composer’s 
Andaluza played by Mme Van Barentzen. The same orchestra 
is also responsible for a very good rendering of Ravel’s Alborada 
del Gracioso (G.—W.955). 

The principal tenor arias from Turandot are well sung (in 
French) by Monsieur Thill on Col. D.13042-25sB. This is an 
excellent record if you have no objection to hearing an Italian 
opera sung in French. 

Those who remember the French patriotic song Le Réve 
Passe which had a great success at the London Coliseum some 
time ago will probably enjoy the record of it made by Monsieur 
Wolff (G.—K.5477). It is a fine martial air which has a fine 
lilt and should prove very popular. 

A record which may be safely bought on its merits, is Stan 
Golestan’s Roumanian Rhapsody, which I do not think has been 
recorded by any English firm. The tone is not too loud, but 
nice and full, the strings having just sufficient “ bite” but 
lacking the unpleasant ‘‘ edge ’’ which has been rather too 
prevalent of late. The orchestra is the usual body employed 
by the Cie. Francaise du Gramophone, which includes, I think, 
&@ great many members of the Concerts Colonne and Concerts 
Pasdeloup players. M. Piero Coppola conducts as music for 
the gramophone should be conducted, not exploiting his own 
personality, but giving us the music without frills (G.-W.937). 

I cannot finish without mentioning the delightful harpsichord 
record by Mme. de Lestang (G.—K.5465). It was a good idea 


to give on one record the two “‘ Cuckoos ”’ Le Coucou of Daquin 
and Le Coucou of Pasquini. On the reverse is the Rappel des 
Oiseaux of Rameau. A record for all “‘ brows.” 

I don’t know what has happened to the French comic 
singers, for I have not received a single native humorous record : 
nothing but American importations, which appear to be all 
the rage now in France. Now then, Messrs. Fournier, Amato, 
Alibert and company. Look to your laurels! 

For the benefit of those who would like to invest in a few 
French records, the following are what I consider the best 
twelve records issued last year, excluding album works, and 
those which are issued in England. 

Il est des musulmans and La Caravane (Marouf). 

(tenor). Col. D.15035. 

Rachel quand du Seigneur and Dieu que ma voix tremblante (La 

Juive). M. Vezzani (tenor). Gram. W.846. 

Carmen, Introduction to Act 4. Chorus of Opéra-Comique. 

Gram. L.642. 

Vains regrets and Doute de la lumiére (Hamlet). M. Musy 

(baritone) and Mile Brothier (soprano). Gram. W.852. 
Allegro (Galuppi) and Gigue (Scarlatti). Harpsichord. Gram. 

K.5352. 

Minuet and Allegro from 3rd Sonata (Handel) and Minuet 

from Orphée (Gluck). Flute. Gram. K.5266.* 
Poémes dun jour (Fauré). M. Panzéra (baritone). 

P.765. 

Polovtsian Dances and Chorus of Young Girls (Prince Igor). 

Chorus of the Opéra Russe. Odéon 123003. 

L’ Ile heureuse and Aimons-nous. M. Reynaldo Hahn (baritone). 

Col. D.2020. 

Au claire de la Lune and La Légende de Saint Nicholas. M. 

Yves Tinayre (tenor). Col.D.6270. 

Pavane pour une Infante défunte and L’ Enfant et les sortiléges 

(Ravel). Gram. W.871. 

Dance No. 5 (Granados) and Spanish Dance (Glazounov). 

Violoncello. Gram. 


M. Thill 


Gram. 


Gitson MacCorMack. 


SOME FRENCH H.M.V. RECORDS 


Having received the Editor’s permission to add some notes 
on a few French H.M.V. records not included in those discussed 
by Mr. Gilson MacCormack, I want to recommend first of all 
Davico’s Sonatina Rustica, played by Francescati and Zurfluh- 
Teuroc. Vincenzo Davico is of Italian parentage, but was born 
in Monaco forty years ago. I do not remember ever having 
heard any of his music before, but this simple little sonatina for 
violin and piano is attractive, quite witty in places, and is a good 
antidote to the obvious cleverness of so many modern composi- 
tions. 

Villa Lobos is another young composer with whose work I 
am unfamiliar. Of three new records the first (W.941) contains 
two choral items—Chorus No. 3 for male voices and wind 
instruments and Na Bahia tem for unaccompanied male voices. 
The other two records contain a group of seven very short 
songs under the generic title of Serestas. These are of the folk- 
song type and are founded on traditional airs of the Brazilian 
and other South American Indians. These fascinating records 
are extremely well ‘‘ done’ in every respect, and are well 
worth the trouble of importing. 

Lastly there is a beautiful record of César Franck’s Nocturne 
and Sur un vieil air by Bordes, sung by M. Panzéra (W.861) 
which I think Mr. MacCormack must have overlooked. Why 
some of the records made by this delightful singer are not ~ 
published in England I cannot understand. 


W. A. C. 
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SCIENCE AND THE GRAMOPHONE 


By P. WILSON 


E are living in a scientific age. That is a platitude. 

We are also living in a pseudo-scientific age. That is 

a corollary. How is the ordinary man to distinguish 
between science and pseudo-science ? That is the question. 
%The answer is not easy. The achievements of science during 
the past fifty years have been so substantial it is no wonder 
that the public are ready to swallow even the most tawdry 
claims provided they are decked with a special terminology and 
illustrated by a few specious diagrams. The terminology must 
consist of hybrid or hyphenated words, preferably of Latin 
or Greek derivation, and the diagrams must resemble some- 
thing the reader may be expected to have seen at school. 
Then all is well. The pity of it is that the real achievements 
have now to be heralded by similar methods, if they are to be 
followed by commercial success. Every manufacturer now 
wants his “‘ talking points.”’ 
«It is surely time to clear the air a little and since the next 
instalments of the Expert Committee’s articles on needles 
and on amplifier No. 2 have been unavoidably delayed, the 
Editor asked me to indicate what I regarded as the most im- 
portant advances in gramophone design during the past few 
ears. 
a I say is not merely a personal opinion. It is something 
more than that. It has at last become possible to give a 
coherent theory of the action of a gramophone. The theory 
still needs to be filled out in one or two respects, but as to its 
general soundness no one with any substantial scientific 
knowledge has any doubt. A general sketch of that theory is 
given in the issue of J'he Voice for December. A fairly full 
discussion of its practical applications will be found in the 
forthcoming book by Mr. G. W. Webb and myself. 

First of all, then, let us shatter a few shibboleths. 

(1) It is not possible on dise records of the type with which 
we are familiar to record the whole musical range, for the 
same reason that it is not possible to put a gallon of water 
into a pint pot. 

(2) It is not yet possible to reproduce adequately as much 
of the musical range as is at present recorded. 

(3) The musical range consists of notes of various fre- 
quencies from about 16 cycles per second in the bass up toat 
least 10,000 cycles per second in the treble. (Middle C on 
the piano has a frequency of 256 cycles per second, the octave 
above 512 cycles per second and the octave below 128 cycles 
per second and so on.) The recording range extends from 
about 50 cycles up to not more than 6,000 cycles ; but notes 
below middle C (256 cycles) and above about 4,000 cycles 
are recorded at less than full strength. The longest range 
yet achieved in gramophone reproduction (in ordinary 
commercial instruments) is from just about 100 cycles up to 
5,000 cycles. I know of no gramophone on the market that 
will reproduce a note two octaves below middle C. When 
Captain Barnett talks of reproducing 32-ft. tone (as he did 
last month), by which I presume he means either a note of 
32-feet wave-length or the note from a 32-ft. organ pipe, i.e., 
64 feet wave-length, he is simply talking out of his hat. 
It isn’t there to start with and it couldn’t be reproduced 
if it were. | 

(4) What do we mean by “straight-line frequency 
amplification ’’ in a gramophone ? - Frankly, I do not know. 
An ordinary gramophone does not amplify anything. It 
converts mechanical vibrations into sound. The intensity 
of the sound depends upon the amount of power taken from 
the gramophone motor by the mechanical vibrators and the 
efficiency of the conversion. ‘“ Straight-line frequency 
response’ means that notes recorded with equal strength 
should be reproduced as notes of equal strength whatever 


I gladly respond, but I wish it to be understood that- 


their pitch or frequency. No gramophone or electrical 

reproducer gives straight-line frequency response or anything 

like it. The best is but a coarse approximation. No, 

Mr. Davis, the perfect gramophone is not here ! 

The advances in reproduction during the past few years 
were all due in the first instance to American telephone 
engineers. ‘They were largely the result of the application of 
electrical circuit theory to the analogous problems in mechanics 
and acoustics. In order to be sure of the validity of thenew 
method of approach it was necessary first of all to demonstrate 
that the analogy was sound. This can be proved mathematic- 
ally. I want to emphasise this point, since without a proof 
of this kind argument by analogy is very dangerous. Analogies 
between the behaviour of sound waves and light waves, for 
example, are apt to be misleading because sound waves are 
long and light waves are short compared with the dimensions 
of the obstacles which they usually encounter. To return 
to our story. The advances may conveniently be summarised 
under three heads :— 

(1) The development of a method of measuring the 
frequency response. At first the method was only rough, 
but recently many refinements have been made. We are 
no longer dependent on mere “ear ’’-say. (I hope I may 
be pardoned the pun in view of the leading article in The 
Times of December 15th.) 

(2) The study of the properties of horns. Webster’s 
approximate theory of the exponential horn was a great 
advance. It only applied to straight horns and for them a 
second approximation to the ideal shape can now be made. 
There is no complete theory for folding horns. One has to 
work on reasonable assumptions and test the results by (1). 
In this and other ways certain definite principles have been 
established, For example, it can be shown that bifurcation, 
if properly carried out, is a definite advantage. And it is, 
of course, fully established that to reproduce bass notes 
properly a long horn with a slow rate of taper and a large 
open end is necessary. Any other method introduces 
resonances and makes the response uneven. 

(3) The application of electrical impedance methods to 
the design of a sound-box. It is not too much to say that 
no one can hope to follow the main lines of development 
either in radio or in gramophone work who does not familiarise 
himself with impedance methods. The notion of impedance 
is perhaps a little difficult to grasp at the start but once it 
has been thoroughly understood the rest follows with but 
little mental strain. The best policy is to face the initial 
effort frankly and fearlessly and not to try to gloss it over 
with analogies of pebbles on a beach or obstructions in a 
pathway. Of course, there are many people who have no 
desire to know how a watch works so long as it keeps good 
time. That attitude is quite intelligible and unobjectionable. 
Similarly, most people probably do not want to know how a 
gramophone works. No one can complain of that. But 
they must not expect me or anyone else to tell them precisely 
what to do to correct some fault or other. If I were to tell 
them that their record wear was due to the fact that the 
impedance looking in at the needle point had too large a 
reactance component, I should be telling them the exact 
truth in precise language. But they would be no wiser. 
Usually, of course, I try to guess why the reactance compon- 
ent is too large; but it is no more than an intelligent 
guess. 

For a gramophone or radio designer, manufacture or dealer 
to remain in complete ignorance of impedance methods is no 


longer excusable. He must learn if he is to keep up with the 
times. 
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A STROBOSCOPIC SPEED INDICATOR 


By J. AINGER HALL 


is the maintaining of the turntable speed of his machine 

constant and the same as that of the recording instru- 
ment. Since the pitch of a reproduced note depends simply 
on the frequency with which the impulses recorded on the 
groove reach the ear, it is evident that the reproducing speed 
must be the same as the recording speed if the pitch of the 
original performance is not to be changed. It is even more 
important that the speed should not fluctuate during the 
reproduction, or a wavering of pitch will be produced. This 
defect is often noticeable on machines fitted with motors of 
insufficient power. In such cases, the energy abstracted from 
the motor by a very heavy passage on the record may result 
in appreciable slowing and temporary flattening of pitch. The 
fact that all the energy required to produce the sound has to be 
forthcoming from the motor, working at constant speed, must 
never be forgotten. It is a very difficult task to set any clock- 
work or electric motor, and it is therefore very important to 
keep a constant watch to see that it is kept satisfactorily up to 
its work. Apart from any possible wavering of speed, the 
speed should not appreciably diminish from start to finish 
of the record, though in this case much greater tolerance can 
be allowed, since the ear is not nearly so sensitive to a very 
gradual change of a pitch as it is to asudden change. The least 
change in pitch that is noted by the normal ear, when the 
change is abrupt, is about 0.3 per cent., so that if the turntable 
speed can be kept constant to, say 0.5 per cent. from start 
to finish, with no sudden fluctuations exceeding 0.3 per cent., 
we can consider it entirely satisfactory. 

Variations in quality can also be introduced by changing the 
pitch of the reproduction. For example, Sir Richard Paget* 
has shown that the vowel sounds are dependent on certain 
resonances in the vocal cavity. The vowel “‘o”’ as in “not” 
is produced by two resonances, one at about 700 cycles, and 
one at about 1,100 cycles. If these two resonances are both 
raised in pitch about 10 per cent., the vowel is changed to 
“a” as in “ calm.” 

The need, then, is for a speed indicator which is capable of 
giving the speed at any moment and which is capable of 
remaining in action throughout the playing of a record, 
indicating the speed the whole time. The simplest means of 
accomplishing this is by means of an intermittent light and a 
stroboscopic disc. Fortunately, in these days of alternating 
current electricity, nearly all those of us who use electric light 
have available a suitable intermittent source, for, with alter- 
nating current of a frequency of 50 cycles, every lamp gives 
out 100 flashes a second. This, to the eye, is a continuous 
light, but its alternations are admirably suited to our purpose. 
The principle of the stroboscope is very simple. Watch a fly 
flying round an electric lamp. If the lamp is fed with alter- 
nating current of a fairly low frequency, you will see, not one 
fiy, but a string of flies, each fly being distant from its neigh- 
bour by the distance the fly flew between successive flashes 
from the lamp. Another example of the stroboscopic effect, 
and one more nearly akin to what we require for speed indica- 
tion, is given by the curious antics of motor-car wheels as 
depicted by the cinematograph. The pictures on a cinemato- 
graph film record successive aspects of the subject at time 
intervals of 1/16 second. Suppose that a revolving wheel is 
being photographed. [If all the spokes are alike, and the 
speed of revolution is such that in 1/16 second the wheel has 
turned just enough to bring one spoke into the position 
previously occupied by the one in front of it, then the spokes 
will always appear in the same position on the film, and when 
we project it, the wheel appears stationary. If the wheel 
revolves slightly slower than this speed, it will appear to move 


* Proc, Roy. Soc., A., Vol. 102, p. 752 (1923) and Proc. Phys. Soc. 
Vol. 36, p. 45 (1923). 


()=: of the chief concerns of the careful gramophone user 





backwards slowly, if slightly faster it will seem to be going 
forward. 

If then, we draw what is known asa stroboscopic disc, which 
can consist simply of radiating spokes like those of a wheel, 
and fix it over the label of a revolving gramophone record, it 
can be made to indicate the speed of the turntable. If the 
turntable is revolving at 78 revolutions per minute, it goes 
through 1/77 revolution in 1/100 second, so that if we make 
77 spokes on our wheel, and illuminate it 100 times a second 
with a 50 cycle supply, then it will appear stationary. Such 
a disc is printed on page xxix. It can be shown that if the 
disc appears to move forward one spoke per second, then the 
speed is 1 per cent. too high, while if it moves backwards at the 
same rate, then the speed is 1 per cent. slow. If, then, the 
speed is correct, and the disc appears stationary at the begin- 
ning of a record, the motor can be considered satisfactory if, 
at the end of the record, the disc is not moving apparently 
faster than about 1 spoke in 2 seconds. 

One is, of course, dependent on the accuracy of the frequency 
of the current supplied. With most companies this will be 
found to be accurate to better than 1 per cent., while fluctuations 
over a short period are unlikely, since the frequency depends 
on the rate of turning of an armature which may weigh several 
tons. 

It is unfortunate that in this country all supply companies 
do not supply current at the same frequency, though when 
the new “ grid ’”’ scheme is fully operating, 50 cycles will be 
standardised. As it is, a glance at the meter will show whether 
the current is alternating, and if so, what is the frequency. 
This may be stated as “50 cycles” or “50.” Further- 
more, all gramophone records have not been recorded 
at 78 r.p.m. However, if a sufficiency of readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE wished to have discs for say, 50 cycles and 
80 r.p.m., or any other combination of frequency and turntable 
speed, perhaps the Editor might be prevailed upon to print 
other discs. 

In order to use the disc, it should be cut out and glued down 
on a piece of stout card, and the centre-hole carefully and 
accurately cut out with a sharp penknife. Care is needed in 
order to avoid getting a “‘swinger.’”’ The illumination may 
be by the ordinary gas-filled or vacuum lamps in use in the 
room. The clearest results are obtained with lamps of the 
neon discharge tube type (such as the ‘ Osglim’’) but these 
do not give a great deal of light. If a filament lamp is used, 
the lower the candle-power the clearer the result obtained. 
Any lamp, however, even of several hundred candle-power, 
will give results amply good enough for ordinary speed setting ; 
the chief advantage of the neon lamp being when one wishes 
to observe closely over a long period in order to look for sudden 
chance fluctuations in speed. 





You can exchange your Old 

Gramophone for a New Model 

and pay the balance by easy 
instalments at 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


121, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


es , 
Christmas Greetings 

We have not sent a Christmas card to our subscribers 
this year since the last number exhausted the energies if not 
the good will of the London office staff. None the less, we 
wish our readers one and all a very happy New Year, and 
we thank those who have sent us cards and messages of 
greeting. One of the most felicitous of these came from 
Messrs. Polliack & Co., the South African firm, and ran thus: 
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The Sane View 


One of the most sensible and constructive statements on the 
gramophone trade of to-day that has been published appeared 
in the Liverpool Echo of December 3rd, and it was made by 
Mr. Cyril 8S. Davis, whose new Lime Street showroom is— 
rather inadequately—represented in the photograph on this 
page. An isolated column of his cool thinking is worth more 
than a cathedral of tawdry speculation. 


DAVIS’S NEW SALON AT LIVERPOOL. 


** Forgetting business, but with lively remembrance of the good 
will it creates, let us renew our wishes for your happiness and 
prosperity at this season and throughout the New Year.”’ 


The King’s Illness 

The gloom and anxiety that lay over the English-speaking 
world during all last month were reflected even in the 
diminished sales of records and gramophones for Christmas ; 
and the issue of the H.M.V. records of the Albert Hall Armistice 
Day Celebrations, with the fanfare and the cheers heralding 
the entrance of the King and Queen on that occasion, coincided 
with the darkest bulletins of His Majesty’s condition in a 
poignant conjunction. 


Resolutions 


As usual we start the year with the intention of keeping a 
record of all the visitors to the London Office in that admirable 
(quarto) Music Trades Diary Directory and Year Book which 
Messrs. G. D. Ernest & Co. always send us. Such a splendid 
book for the purpose and full of useful information too: and 
cheap at 2s., cloth, 2s. 6d. But, however much we may use it 
for reference purposes, we have sadly neglected the diary part 
of it last year. Will any reader who calls upon us please 
remember to ask for the Visitors’ Book ? 


I mperial Records 


Last month our Dance Notes contributor had some hard things 
to say about the surface of Imperial records, and it is evident 
that something unfortunate had happened in the pressing of the 
actual records sent in advance for review. But it would be 
extremely unfair to suppose that any records with an equally 
rough surface were issued by the Crystalate Gramophone 
Record Manufacturing Company to the public. In fact, we 
have no confirmation of our contributor’s criticism from any 
other reader and are perfectly prepared to accept the assurance 
of the recording company that the material of the December 
issues of Imperial records was up to the usual high standard. 


Edison Bell 


. ‘The report of the directors of Edison Bell, Ltd., at the General 
Meeting last month was very satisfactory, showing that in spite 
of the deplorable fire at the Huntingdon factory a year ago, and 
in spite of the difficulties of the “‘ cheaper record ’’ problem, 
a sound and enterprising policy has brought this veteran 
company of the gramophone world a good year’s trading 
with still better prospects for the future. Overseas readers 
have more than once drawn our attention to the rapid increase 
in the influence of Edison Bell products in their countries, 
doubtless owing to the formation of Edison Bell (International, 
Ltd.) last summer. 
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The Parlophone Studso 


The dimensions of the Carlton Hill Studio given on this page 
last month were so inaccurate as to worry Mr. Oscar Preuss, 
the Recording Director of the Parlophone Co.; and it is a 
terrible reflection that a whole month has necessarily elapsed 
before we can correct our mistakes. The studio is 28 teet 
high (not 27) and the total length of it is 66 feet (not 45). 

Now we can start the New Year with a clear conscience. 


The Champion Howler 


A New Zealand reader sends a cutting from a local paper 
with long gramophone notes in the form of question and 
answer. The writer gets on well till he deals with needle track 
alignment, concluding his remarks with this: ‘‘ Where align- 
ment is wrong pare a little from the sides of the centre hole of 
the disc with a sharp knife until the correct alignment is 
attained. A scratch on the label will then indicate to you for 

future playing where to push the 





Chamber Music 


The quotations which we published 
last month and continue this month 
from Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s article 
on “‘ The Gramophone and Chamber 
Music”’ are a promising sample of 
Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber 
Music which the Oxford University 
Press is publishing. The first volume 
will be out in a month or two, and it 
is worth noting that subscribers in 
advance can get the two volumes for 
four guineas instead of five. 


6.30 p.m. 





Aational Gramophone Society 


An informal meeting of the 
Society will be held at Murdoch’s 
Salons, 461 Oxford Street— 
nearly opposite Selfridge’s_on 
Thursday, January 10th, 
Members and their 
friends will be very welcome. 


record up against the spindle.”’ 
It only remains for him to follow 
this up with a note on “ swingers.” 


Back Again 


His many friends will be interested 
to hear—if they have not already found 
out for themselves—that Mr. Fred 
Smith, who has been managing 
Handel’s in New Bond Street since 
it started, has now gone back to 
Messrs. Keith Prowse, further down 
the street, where he built up his re- 
putation as a brilliant salesman in 
the past. Needless to add that he 
believes strongly in THE GRAMOPHONE 


at 








Tristan 
The three Columbia albums of the Bayreuth records oi 
Tristan and Isolde were not available to the public till a 
fortnight after Mr. Herman Klein’s article on them had whetted 
our appetites. But they were worth waiting for, and a new 
stage in good publishing was marked by the two spoken records 
on the motifs and the printed notes by Mr. Ernest Newman, 
as well as the printing of the German words and an English 
translation in the albums. Truly a superb publication. 


Gramophone Exchange 

The 1929 edition of *‘ Everything for the Gramophone ”’ is 
better than ever and should be kept in a handy place by 
every reader for reference purposes. It can be obtained 
post free, if you mention that you are a reader of THE GRAMO- 
PHONE, from the Gramophone Exchange, 121, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.C. 2. : 


Carntval 

The Editor’s second novel, ‘‘ Carnival,” is to be broadcast 
in a semi-narrative semi-dramatised form from Savoy Hill 
on January 8th and 9th. One of the many details which may 
or may not add to the success of the experiment is the crying 
of the sea-gulls in the Cornish scene at the end, for which a 
gramophone record specially made for the occasion by the 
Columbia Graphophone Company will be used. 


Music Magic 

The great sensation of Selfridge’s gramophone department 
just before Christmas was the demonstration of the ‘“‘ Auto- 
matic Selective Gramophone.” The ‘“‘ home” model costs 
about a hundred guineas: it is electrical. Ten records (10 or 
12-inch) are put in the magazine, and simply by pressing one of 
the twenty buttons on the control keyboard (which can, if so 
desired, be at any distance from the gramophone) you can have 
any of the twenty sides played to you. The uncanny machine 
even changes its own needle after playing twenty sides (oh! oh!) 
and, of course, the turntable starts and stops automatically. 


Symphony Gramophones 

Readers who remember our previous references to the 
automatic record-changing device which Mr. Waterworth 
brought over from Tasmania will be interested to note that the 
rights in it have been acquired by the Symphony Gramophone 
and Radio Co. The beauty of this device lies largely in the 
small additional cost of including it in a standard model. 


as the salesman’s vade mecum. 


Schubert 


A good deal of guidance in the maze of Schubert records may 
be obtained from the article by Mr. A. C. Praeger, ‘‘ Schubert 
on the Records,”’ in the Radio Times for November 16th last 
and from the well-designed booklets prepared by the Columbia 
Company and the Gramophone Company, and obtainable from 
any dealer. 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES’ 
REPORTS 


The omission of any reports from the last two numbers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE has made it a little hard to pick up the 
threads this month. 

From our own point of view the most important news is 
that our technical adviser, Mr. P. Wilson, is going to demon- 
strate the Expert Committee’s ‘“‘ Gramo-Electric Amplifier 
No. 2” to the RICHMOND AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE 
SOCIETY at the Cadena Cafe in George Street, on January 
7th, at 7.30 p.m. Visitors are cordially invited. Hon. Sec. 
C. Sully, 30, Arlington Mansions, W.4. 


A sheaf of programmes from the BULAWAYO GRAMO~ 
PHONE SOCIETY testifies to the high standard of music 


enjoyed by the members. 


The CENTRAL LONDON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY (Hon. 
Sec., H. Walter Legge, 24, Westwick Gardens, W.14) had a 
demonstration of the Chromogram Micro-Perophone at its 
October meeting, and was most favourably impressed. Mr. 
Homewood of The Gramophone Co. is to talk to the Society on 
January 8th. 


Glasgow readers are reminded of the GLASGOW GRAMO- 
PHONE CLUB (Hon. Sec., R. L. Davidson, C.A., 190, West 
George Street), which has meetings on the first Friday of each 
month, and runs a record library. 


The HAMPSTEAD GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY meets at 
102, Heath Street. Hon. Sec., R. M. Preston, 74, Brecknock 
Road, Tufnell Park, N.7. 


The EAST LONDON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY (Hon. Sec., 
W. J. Worley, 209, Masterman Road, East Ham, E.6) had an 
enthusiastic evening listening to Mr. E. M. Ginn and his 
gramophone—“ a perfect programme rendered by a perfect 
gramophone.” 


Full particulars of the SOUTHBOURNE GRAMOPHONE 
SOCIETY can be obtained from the Hon. Sec., H. H. Grover, 
18, Royal Arcade, Boscombe. 


The new Atterberg Symphony was probably heard in 
public for the first time in Scotland at the meeting of the 
DUNDEE AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY on 
September 26th. 


The monthly bulletins of the AGRICOLA GRAMOPHONE 
SOCIETY are always as ingenious as the leisure moments of 
Civil servants can make them. The November bulletin is 
the ninth of the first volume. 


The SHEFFIELD GRAMOPHONE AND PHONOGRAPH 
SOCIETY had an operatic programme from Mr. Hattersley 
on November 6th, and a demonstration of the Limit Sound-box 
which found great favour with the members. 


SOUTH EAST LONDON RECORDED MUSIC SOCIETY 
(Hon. Sec., W. Flint, 67, Gourock Road, 8.E.9.). 

Mr. Peter Latham, M.A., made one of his welcome visits to 
the above society on October 8th when, with the aid of the 
piano and the gramophone, he spoke to the members on a 
particularly elusive and intangible theme—Rhythm. Mr. 
Latham said that rhythm was the biggest thing in the universe. 
The stars in their courses manifested it, and the lower animals 
and humanity alike possessed it. It was an essential thing in 
poetry, and painters and architects recognised its importance. 
In music it was a fundamental thing. The two dimensions of 
music were pitch and rhythm, and rhythm was the outcome of 
@ movement towards something. The movement must be made 
with intelligence and a discreet enthusiasm. He instanced 
the “marking time” of bored soldiers as an unrhythmical 
procedure, contrasting it with the improvement in gait and 
demeanour as soon as the order to march was given. 
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Rhythm was produced by accent in a regular division of 
time that must be neither too slow nor too fast. Our rhythmic 
sense was really in an elementary state. We could only feel in 
two-, three-, or four-rhythms (and perhaps five-) whereas the 
Javanese, for instance, responded to a much more complicated 
state of affairs. Their drum music contained a great variety of 
rhythms placed in startling juxtaposition. 

The beat and the bar were the bricks of music, said the 
lecturer, and the phrase was the next development. Here 
the big composer with the seven-league boots and a genius 
for the long phrase was readily recognised. Wagner’s Prize 
Song was a supreme example of a lyrical outburst with the 
minimum number of “sitting-down’”’ places. The four-bar 
phrase came naturally to form the musical sentence and once 
again variety had to be secured in order to enhance rhythmical 
interest. Here Mr. Latham pointed out various ways in which 
this variety was achieved. A duet from Don Giovanni 
illustrated the exquisite manner in which Mozart could do the 
unexpected and capture attention with the lengthening of a 
final phrase. The overlapping of phrases was arother ingenious 
method. Percy Grainger took the Shepherd’s Hey in its 
virginal dance-form and transformed its square monotony into 
a thing of live interest by means of this device. Wagner 
achieved a wonderful continuity by the same means in the 
Tristan Prelude. But the supreme example, when all said and 
done, of concentrated rhythmic energy was a Bach fugue. 
These final words of Mr. Latham’s made a fitting end to what 
was, without doubt, a particularly helpful and illuminating 


lecture. 
mw OR 


OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 
NOTES 
Needle Experiments. 


The second of the Expert Committee’s articles on their needle 
experiments has had to be held over till next month. The 
examination of the profiles of the various needles after playing 
a record has revealed some very interesting results ; but it has 
also raised one or two questions particularly with regard to 
fine-pointed needles, which require further experiment for their 
elucidation. At the time of going to press these experiments 
are approaching completion. 


As was perhaps to be expected, the publication of the first 
article has encouraged manufacturers of other needles to send 
samples of their products for test. Unfortunately it is not 
possible at this stage to include other needles in this survey. 
Nor in the majority of cases would it be of any real advantage, 
as will be seen when the next part of the report is published. 
We have, however, received some new permanent needles which 
merit a special report of their own. These are known as the 
‘“*Mellotone.” They have a triangular shank and a cylindro- 
conical point. The makers state that they are made with a 
solid gold centre, pointed with iridium, and claim that each 
needle will play at least 1,000 records. 


Gramo-Electric Amplifier No. 2. 


The directly heated A.C. Screened grid valve has not yet 
come to hand. We have, however, just received a sample of 
the new Cosmos indirectly heated Screened valve. It arrived 
too late to enable the Committee to continue their amplifier 
article this month. Next month,however, should see the end 
of all this delay. We are still optimists, you observe ! 


One other matter should be mentioned now. B.12 valves 
were referred to in last month’s article and were actually 
used until the 6 volt valves became available. These valves, 
however, are better, and the Cromwell filament transformer 
has been designed specially for them and not for the B.12’s. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of 
the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, The Gramophone, 
58, Frith Street, London, W.1. The writer's full name and 
address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 
an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The 
Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the publication of 
letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by 
correspondents. , 


SINGING 
‘T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srmr,—Your remarks upon Miss Turner’s singing 
betray a misconception of the high principles of the art that is 
widespread. You speak of this very brilliant artist as allowing 
perfection of vocalization to interfere with dramatic expression. 
Here is revealed the misconception, namely that perfection 
of vocalization interferes with dramatic expression as of course 
anyone with a real knowledge of singing knows that it does not 
and should not under any. circumstances, and that when a 
singer in the search for dramatic expression is compelled to 
overstep the bounds of pure singing—being unable to attain it 
otherwise, he or she is not a singer in the sense that true 
connoisseurs understand the word. It is the unfailing hall- 
mark of the great singers that while never transgressing the 
limits of beautiful singing they can infuse into and colour their 
tones with every conceivable nuance of emotional and dramatic 
significance that may be required. The old stagers will think 
in this connection, not of Destinn, who was by no means 
an especially good singer in spite of her other great gifts, and 
the inherent viciousness of whose singing methods was the 
cause of her very premature decline, but of such as Calvé, 
Plangon, Caruso, your own incomparable Kirkby Lunn, and 
the unforgettable Dinh Gilly, the profundity and subtlety of 
whose remarks upon singing in his recent lectures have made 

these the most important contribution to the topic of recent years. 

' The young stagers will think of such as Friedrich Schorr, 
Gertrud Kappel (not the really discriminating of the very fine 
but decidedly inferior Leider, inferior that is, to Kappel), 
Carlo Galeffi, your own brilliant and insufficiently appreciated 
Norman Allin, and last, that very magnificent artist, Eva 
Turner, who is in the great and royal line of Boninsegna and 
Ackté. 

Dramatic expression in singing does not consist in the 
making of unvocal and unpleasant noises. The ‘“‘ uncooked ” 
may like that sort of thing—indeed, the howls of applause 
for people of the kidney of Signor Aureliano Pertile show that 
they do—but this is merely a proof that they know no better. 

Yours faithfully, 

London, N.W. 1. KAIKHOSRU SORABJI. 

[For ‘‘ dramatic expression ”’ I will substitute “ life.” Miss 
Turner fails as far as I am concerned to be more than a beautiful 
singing statue. To mention Miss Turner in the same breath 
as Boninsegna sounds to me something like profanity, and why 
drag in Mr. Norman Allin, who so often sacrifices vocalization 
to dramatic expression ? With our correspondent’s general 
observations about singing I am in profound agreement. 
But I disagree with the examples he has chosen to illustrate 
his excellent theory.—C.M.] 





BIG WORKS. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 
Dear Sirr,—In reply to the invitation in your December 
number, I venture to give a list of six works, chosen more or 
less at random ; the field is so large. 





Vaughan-Willhiams— Pastoral Symphony. 
Delius— Double concerto. 

Parry— Job. 

Mahler— Lied von der Erde. 

Verdi— Requiem. 

Ravel— Daphnis and Chloe. 

I have not mentioned any of the works given in T. H. 
Somervell’s letter, nor the Beethoven Missa Solennis, which 
has been recorded complete by the Polydor Company. 
Alternatively, or better still, in addition to the above list, of 
Delius I should like to see records of the Violin Concerto and the 
Song of the High Hills ; of Parry, any of the big Choral works, 
and especially the complete set of Motets, though these hardly 
come under the heading “big” if this refers to scale. The 
Mahler is looked upon by a great many competent critics as the 
greatest individual composition of the present century, and 
should certainly be made known to the musical public of this 
country, though perhaps the Fourth Symphony, which is more 
immediately attractive, might be a better introduction to this 
composer. 

Now that reproduction has reached so great a degree of 
excellence, it is a tragedy to see the recording companies still 
competing with each other in the issue of works which may be 
heard almost every week in the concert room. It may, I 
think, be taken as an axiom that we music-lovers, for whom the 
issue of “* big works ”’ is intended, do not look upon our gramo- 
phones as a substitute for concert-going, but as a supplement 
to it (at least, when we can expect to hear in the concert 
room performances as good as those of great artists to which we 
are accustomed onour instruments). We therefore particularly 
wish for the opportunity of familiarising ourselves on the 
gramophone with works which can seldom, if ever, be heard 
in the concert room, owing either to an unusual combination 
of instruments, or to unusual difficulty requiring an amount of 
rehearsal which economic conditions now forbid. 

The financial statements of the companies show that they 
can well afford to provide adequate performances of such 
compositions, for an outlay which in the long run will justify 
itself many times over; and for an enterprising and know- 
ledgable musical director, working on these lines, the scope is 
almost unlimited. To give one instance only it was my good 
fortune recently, while abroad on business, to come in for two 
concerts, given by the Rosé Quartet of Vienna, of string 
quintets, a combination which has been almost entirely neglected 
by the companies. The programmes included the quintets of 
Beethoven and Bruckner, Mozart in G minor and C major 
and the two magnificent examples of Brahms. Of the per- 
formances there is need to say very little. The Mozart 
G minor was played with a fire and largeness of style that 
brought out the essential greatness of the music in a way I 
have never heard before—including the last movement, too 
often treated as a jolly, perhaps almost trivial, conclusion. 
Professor Rosé, Mahler’s brother-in-law, and leader of the 
Vienna Philharmonic and Opera Orchestra—the finest orchestra 
in the world—has for many years lived in the centre of European 
musical life, and his readings have an authority, combined with 
individuality, that cannot be surpassed. The G major quintet 
of Brahms (whether this is finer than the F major, though 
more often played, must always be a matter of individual 
taste) was given its first performance in Vienna, in October, 

1890, by the Rosé Quartet and this, though probably only 
the leader remains of the combination as it was then, must 
constitute a record. What an opportunity for one of the 
companies to give us their interpretation of these and other 
works, while there is still time—an opportunity which in the 
nature of things cannot be available very much longer. ° 
Yours faithfully, 

Wadhurst. F. V. ScHUSTER. 

[A number of suggestions have been received from other 
readers in reply to Dr. Somervell’s letter in the Christmas 
number; but, in order to give overseas readers a chance 
to contribute their ideas, no summary will appear till the 
February number.—EbD.] 
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A CHANCE TO HELP. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sir,—May I suggest the following list of records to 
‘*“WouLD-BE Music Lover.” They cost just £10, are all 
quite good music, are mostly tuneful and attractive to one who 
has not studied music much, and are very varied. When he 
has tried these he will be competent to pick for himself others 
that he likes. 


Haydn, Trioin G major. Casals Trio (H.M.V. D.A.895-6, 12s.) 

Mozart, Quartet in D major. Flonzaley Quartet (H.M.V. 
D.A.947-9, 18s.). 

Tchaikovsky, Andante cantabile. 
(Col. L.1004, 6s. 6d.). 

Schubert, Unfinished Symphony. Royal Opera Orchestra 
(H.M.V. C.1294-6, 13s. 6d.). 

Tchaikovsky, Casse-noisette Suite. Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra (H.M.V. D.1214—6, 19s. 6d.). 

Wagner, Prelude to Lohengrin. Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra (H.M.V. D.1463, 6s. 6d.). 

Wagner, Prelude to Tristan. Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. 
D.1107, 6s. 6d.). 

Grieg, Peer Gynt Suite No. 1. 
C.1298-9, 9s.) 

Verdi, Miserere from Trovatore. Arangi-Lombardi and Merli ; 

Verdi, Nwume Custodi from Aida. Merli and Pasero (Col. 
L.2066, 6s. 6d.). 

Mozart, La ci darem, from Don Juan and La dove prende, from 


Magic Flute. Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini (Brunswick 
15135, 5s. 6d.). 


London String Quartet 


Royal Opera Orchestra (H.M.V. 


Wagner, Senta’s ballad, from Flying Dutchman. Emmy 
Bettendorf (Parlophone E.10706, 4s. 6d.). 
Wagner, Elsa’s Dream, etc., from Lohengrin. Emmy Land 


(Parlo. E.10732, 4s. 6d.). 


Mascagni, Easter Hymn, from Cavalleria Rusticana. Emmy 
Bettendorf (Parlo. R.20017, 6s.). 

Handel, Lascia ch’io pianga, from Rinaldo; Saint-Saéns, 
Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix, from Samson et Dalila. Maria 
Olezewska (H.M.V. D.1465, 6s. 6d.),. 

Four Sea-shanties. John Goss and the Cathedral Quartet 
(H.M.V. B.2420, 3s.). 

Two Folk-songs. English Singers Quartet (H.M.V. E.446, 
4s. 6d.). 

Two Negro Spirituals. Paul Robeson (H.M.V. B.2187, 3s.). 

Handel, Ombra mai fu (Largo); Bach, Komm sisser Tod 
Maria von Basilides (Parlo. E.10757, 4s. 6d.). 

Gounod, Cavatina, from Romeo et Juliette ; Bizet, Flower Song, 
from Carmen. Georges Thill (Col. L.1985, 6s. 6d. 

Puccini, Recondita armonia, from Tosca; Leoncavallo, Vesti 
la giubba, from Pagliacci. Alessandro Valente (H.M.V. 
C.1387, 4s. 6d.). 

Schubert, An die Musik and Wanderer’s Nachtlied. Ursula van 
Diemen (H.M.V. B.2546, 3s.). 

Mendelssohn, Auf Fligeln des Gesanges; Brahms, Von ewige 
Iiebe. Lotte Lehmann (Parlo. R.20013, 6s.). 

Schubert, Four songs. Elisabeth Schumann (H.M.V. D.1411, 
6s. 6d.). . 

Beethoven, Moonlight Sonata. Frederick Lamond (H.M.V. 
D.1140-1, 13s.). 
Bruch, Kol Nidrei. 

8s. 6d.). 

Hillemacher, Gavotte tendre ; Debussy, Menuet. 
(H.M.V. D.A.862, 6s.). | 

Brahms, Waltz in A flat ; Debussy, La fille aux cheveux de lin. 
Jacques Thibaud (H.M.V. D.A.866, 6s.). 

Of course, one could go on for a long time with similar, 
attractive records, but, perhaps, these will do to begin with. 


Yours faithfully, 
LEsLIE A. TOKE. 


Guilhermina Suggia (H.M.V. D.B. 1083, 


Pablo Casals 


Ashford. 


(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR SiR,—Here is a list for ‘‘ WouLD-BE Music LOovER.” 
It is made up of forty records divided as suggested and within 
his price. I am sure that he will never tire of these. 
CHAMBER Music (10 records)— 

Col. L.1909-11. Beethoven Quartet Op. 18, No. 2 (LenerQ.). 

Col. L.1679. Schubert Satz Quartet (London 8.Q.). 

Col. 4794-6. Schubert Sonatina in D (Sammons and 

Murdoch). 
Col. L.1729-30. Mozart: Eine kleine Nachtmusik (Lener Q.). 
Col. L.1932. Beethoven Quartet Op. 130—Cavatina (Lener 
Q.). 
ORCHESTRAL (10 records)— 

H.M.V. C.1347-9. Mozart Symphony in G minor (R.0.0O., 

conducted by Sargent). 





Col. L.1864-7. Beethoven Symphony No. 2 (L.S8.0., con- 
ducted by Beecham). 
Col. L.1998. Schubert: Rosamunde Overture (Hallé O., 


conducted by Harty). 
H.M.V. D.1297-8. Wagner: 
ducted by S. Wagner). 
OpERA (8 records)— 
H.M.V. D.144i. Verdi: Two arias from Aida (Rethberg). 
H.M.V. D.1465. Handel: Rinaldo—Lascia ch’io pianga, 
and Saint-Saéns: Samson et Dalila—Mon coeur (Ol- 
czewska). 
H.M.V. D.A.844. Mozart: Two arias from Le Nozze di 
Figaro (Schumann). 
H.M.V. D.A.845. Mozart: Don Giovanni— Vedrai carino 
and Mozart: Alleluia (Schumann). 
H.M.V. E.464. Mozart: Overture to Die Zauberfléte 
(B.S.0.0., conducted by Blech). 
H.M.V. D.1219. Wagner: Meistersinger—Prelude to Act 3 
(S.O., conducted by Coates). 
Par. E.10543-4. Wagner: Parsifal—Good Friday Spell 
(B.S.0.0., conducted by S. Wagner). 
LIEDER (5 records)— 


Siegfried Idyll (L.S8.0., con- 


Par. R.20051. Schubert: An die Musik and Du bist die 
Ruh’ (Lehmann). 
H.M.V. D.1411. Schubert: Four songs (Schumann). 


Par. R.0.20037. Schubert: Gute Nacht and Der Linden- 
baum (Tauber). 
Col. 9245. Vaughan-Williams : 
Peace (Dale Smith). 

H.M.V. B.2594. Ireland: Sea Fever, 
summertime on Bredon (Robertson). 
MISCELLANEOUS (7 records) (all by Bach)— 

Col. 9347. Comfort sweet, my Jesus comes (Labbette). 

H.M.V. D.1410. Es ist vollbracht, and Aus Liebe will mein 
Heiland (Schumann). : 

H.M.V. D.1084. We bow our heads (Westminster Abbey 
Special Choir). 

Par. E.10565. Gloria sei Dir gesungen (with Arcadelt’s 
Ave Maria) (Irmler Choir). 

H.M.V. E.471. Sleepers, awake, and Christ came to Jordan 
(Dupré). 

Col. 4740. Two choral preludes (Harriet Cohen). 

Col. 9103. Arioso and Adagio (Sala). 

Yours faithfully, 
Henry S. GERSTLE. 


Silent noon, and Fogg: 


and Peel: In 


New York City. 





SONGS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—I should greatly like to make this petition to 
the world’s sweetest singers, if you will kindly publish it inTHE 
GRAMOPHONE. I beg them to consider the recording for 
gramophone lovers of the following songs: Der Alte Koenig, 
by Grieg ; Ich ging im Walde, I'll watch for thee from my lonely 
tower and Oh, cruel was my father, by Beethoven ; Rondinella 
Pelagrina, the lovely song from Manzoni’s I promessi spost ; 

Voici P instant supréme (L’ Adieu), by Schubert, so beautifully 
sung many years ago in Sir Herbert Tree’s production of 
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“Trilby ”; Le roi de Thulé from La Damnation de Faust 
(Berlioz); Le vieux Robin Gray, by Martini; La biche aux 
bois, by Méhul; Frihlingsglaube, by Schubert, and Erlkénig, 
by Loewe. Perhaps Sir George Henschel could be induced 
to sing this last song and also By the waters of Babylon 
(Dvorak). He once sang these for H.M.V., but the records 
have long since beén deleted from the catalogue. 
Yours faithfully, 


Inveraray. ELSPETH CAMPBELL. 





MARCEL JOURNET AND THE GRAMOPHONE. 
(Zo the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Str,— Musical America, in an article on Journet’s life 
(August 25th, 1928), says, ‘“‘There are two memories that 
stand out to M. Journet. One is the San Francesco earthquake, 
of which he was a victim after a supper—at the Palace Hotel, 
following a performance of Carmen, with Caruso, and the 
other is the first home of the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
where, twenty-nine years ago, he went to make Victor records. 
Says Journet, ‘I am the Dean—the absolutely oldest of all 
Victor’s artists of to-day’ [I think Steve Porter is, who 
recorded two years before Journet for the Victor-Berliner, 
8-inch discs.—S. E. L.]. He commented with a wry smile, 

‘I began making records at Camden in 1899. I remember 
Mr. Johnson, the first president, and the struggle he had 
getting the enterprise started with something like $500, if my 
memory serves me right. Two years ago, on my way to San 
Francesco, they took me through the plant again, and gave me 
lunch in the great personnel restaurant. And truly, the 
making of my own records lost its thrill in comparison to the 


one I got from the growth of that organization. It is simply— 
fantastique.’ ”’ 
Yours faithfully, 
Shanghai. S. E. LEvy. 





IN PRAISE OF FIBRE. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Deak Sir,—I do not know why your Committee of Experts 
has decided that flexibility is detrimental to electric recording. 
I will admit at once that if you attack a newly recorded 
electric attempt to reproduce a brass band or 10,000 voices 
with a sharpened mediaeval spear-point you are asking for 
trouble and the record cannot reasonably be expected to 
stand up to the treatment indefinitely. Records are but wax 
and cutting instruments are invariably made of steel. But it 
will be argued, is it possible to play such a one with anything 
else ? I unhesitatingly answer: Yes, with fibre cum flexi- 
bility ; the more flexbility in a lateral direction the better. 
Neither do I understand why flexibility should be so desirable 
for the old recording and not the new. If an old and a new 
record be respectively placed under the microscope it will be 
found that the wave-track in the latter is infinitely more 
complicated and therefore demands more, not less response 
from the reproducing needle. This can only be obtained by 
increasing flexibility, not restricting it. Steel needles are rigid 
and inflexible, but fibre is in itself flexible and a full-length 
fibre in a sound-box connected to a “ lifebelt ’ with the con- 
trollimg metal band unscrewed to its fullest extent, will play 
practically any electric record without damage and give the 
most perfect reproduction. There are, of course, other desir- 
able conditions. One is weight on the needle point—3 ozs. for 
fibre, 4 ozs. for steel. Another is an extension of the horn. 
For an internal horn machine I have made a rectangular horn 
of three ply which fits on the front of the machine and which 
has a wooden rod to support it. This is two feet long and 
expands from an opening of 5 ins. by 12 ins. to 14 ins. by 
18 ins. Its principal virtue arises from the smooth and glassy 
surface of the interior, which has been well lined with several 
coats of shellac varnish. 

Further, I must insist that spring-clips greatly improve even 
the New Lifebelt and are essential if steel needles are used. 
Steel needles produce greater volume and a wider and fuller 
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range of tone than fibre, but with loud electric records the 
metal ring on the Lifebelt must be screwed up fairly tight to 
prevent damage, and spring-clips to control horizontal move- 
ment must be attached. 
(Rev.) L. D. GRIFFITH. 
Silvington Rectory, 
Kidderminster. 





TCHAIKOVSKY’S FIFTH SYMPHONY. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Sir,—In view of my recent article on Tchaikovsky, 
I hope you will allow me to add my comment to whatever 
‘“*K.K. ” may be going to say about the new Columbia album 
of the Fifth Symphony, as interpreted by Mengelberg. 

For .the ideal interpretation a temperament uniting Slavic 
fire and melancholy is requisite ; such a one is Koussevitsky’s. 
From the voleano of his passion and imagination, inspired 
by the vast Steppes and the lonely Volga, flows the lava which 
ignites Tchaikovsky’s music with a red-hot glow and eloquence. 
Nevertheless, Mengelberg and his orchestra have risen 
magnificently to the occasion, and these records give a sincere 
and moving, if occasionally somewhat deliberate, rendering. 
Here and there the colour is blurred and the woodwind false, 
but the ensemble of the work and theclimaxes are conspicuous 
for a gorgeous volume of tone. Mengelberg has handled the 
ebb and flow of Tchaikovsky’s emotional fervour with 
sympathetic understanding and the nervous sensibility and 
dynamic energy of the music receive full justice. Tchaikovsky’s 
diaphanous counterpoint and fascinating embroidery of the 
main idea are well reproduced and a salient feature of the 
recording is the voluptuous beauty of the violin tone, which 
instruments sing with a burning eloquence. Altogether a 
superb achievement, both of interpretation and recording. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, W. RicHarD HO tt. 
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